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The Mutual Relations and consequent Mutual Duties of the 
Medical Profession and the Community: A popular Lecture 
ore the Illinois State Medical Society, and the Litizens of 
aris, Edgar County, Ill., during the Annual Meeting of 
the Society, in May, 1>60. By N.S. Davis, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Principles and Practice of Medicine in Lind Universi- 
ty, and of Clinical Medicine in Mercy Hospital, Chicago. 


Crrizens anp Mempers or Tue Proresston :—The relations 
of the medical profession to the community at large, are more 
universal, more intimate, and more important, than those of 
any other profession or calling among men. 

The universality of those relations is fuunded on necessities 
the most imperivus and delicate. For though many members 
of the community affect to despise and deride the profession 
while they are in the enjoyment of health, yet the number 
who do not earnestly call for medical aid when overtaken by 
sickness, is exceedingly small. Indeed, it is highly probabie 
that the whole number who have lived in our country from 

their birth to their final exit from this scene of life, without re- 

ceiving more or less direct service from the physician, is not 
equal to those who have committed suicide, or died from sud- 
den violence. . 

The relations of the profession, extend, however, much be- 
yond the mere personal attentions to the sick. It is to investi- 
gations pursued almost solely by the profession, concerning the 
causes of disease, the circumstances under which they act, and 
the means for their removal that we owe all the valuable sani- 
tary measures of the present day. The improvements in the 
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' construction and ventilation of dwellings; the sewering of 


cities; the quarantine regulations for the protection of sea- 
port towns; the more ample and humane provisions for the 
Insane; the direct and positive prevention of loathsome and 
most fatal epidemics, such as the small-pox; and the prepara- 
tion of provisions and fruit for long voyages in such a man- 
ner as almost to banish the scurvy from the ships of en- 
lightened nations, have all resulted, directly or indirectly, from 
the developments of medical science, and the influence of its 
legitimate cultivators. Hence it will require but little reflec- 
tion, to perceive the influence of the science and practice ot 
medi¢ing upon every class, sex, age, and individual belonging 
to the community, whether at home or abroad—on the land, or 
the ever restless ocean. 

That the relations sustained in the direct intercourse of the 
physician with his patient are of the most intimate and confi- 
dential nature, needs no illustration. 

The family physician is admitted to the innermost circle of 
human society. He comes not «nly to the hearth-stones, but 
tothe hearts of his patients. As the intelligent instrument for 
alleviating their sufferings, he necessarily becomes cognizant 
of their ills, their deformities, and even their mental and moral 
obliquities. | The confessional does not bring the spirituai ad- 
viser into closer or more confidential relations with erring mor- 
tals, than do the daily duties of the physician. 

From the number and variety of relations existing between 
the profession and the community, and the close personal char- 
acter of some of thei, their paramount importance can be 
easily deduced. To say that the characters, happiness, health, 
and even lives of unnumbered individuals depend directly on 
the intelligence, integrity, and skill of individual members of 
the profession, is to assert a fact apparent to all. Indeed so 
fully is the importance of this direct relation between the phy- 
sician and his patient recognised, that it often causes the more 
remote and general relations of the profession to the communi- 
ty, asa whole, to be entirely overluoked. 

A d yet, the latter, when justly estimated, as n:uch ont 
weighs the former in importance, as the prevention of disease is 
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preferable to its removal after it has actually laid hold on its 
victim. To realize the truth of this, compare modern London, 
with its sewered streets; its supply of water; its detailed 
sanitary regulations founded directly on knuwledge furnished 
by the regular profession ; and the annual ratio of «ne death ih 
forty of its tee:uing population, with the London of the first half 
of the seventeenth century, before: it was literally destroyed 
by the great plague and the great fire; and when the ratio of 
deaths averaged one in twenty annually. 

Beer in mind that what is true of London, is equally true of 
almost every city in christendom. Again, look at the history 
of those twin scourges of the human race, the Plague and 
Small-Pox, while they were annually decimating the population 
ot cities, towns, nay whole provinces, previous to the dawn of 
the eighteenth century, and compare it with the almost entire 
exemption from these diseases enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
christendom at the present time. 


Or, turn to that most unfortunate portion of the human race, 
the insane, Only afew generations have passed since you 
might have found many thousands of this class in jails, and 
poor-houses, bound with chains, and regarded as literally 
“possessed of the devil.” But now how great the change. 
Instead of chains, and prisons, and demons, scarcely a civilized 
country exists, that is not dotted over with elegant and hoapi- 
table asylums, not only for their safe keeping, but for their 
actnal cure. 

These illustrations might be greatly extended, were it any 
part of my object to show what or how much the medical pro- 
fession has done for the prevention and amelioration of human 
suffering, but at present I simply wish to remind yon of the 
true natnre and importance of the relations sustained by the 
physician to the community, that we may the more readily 
comprehend the mutual duties growing out of them. From 
the foregoing observations, it is clearly seen, that the com- 
munity are dependant on the votaries of the science and art 
of medicine, not only fur the careful] treatment of diseases, and 
the very general prevention of some of the must dreaded, as 
Sourvy and Small-Pox; but also, for all that knowledge:in 
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relation to the causes of disease, the circumstances under which 
such causes are engendered, and the means for counteracting 
their effects or procuring their removal, by which the muni- 
cipal governments of the present day are enabled to devise 
and execute improvements and sanitary regulations of the 
greatest importance to the welfare of whole communities. 

With relations so numerous, so intimate, and so important, 
there necessarily arise mutual duties, and obligations of corres- 
ponding magnitude, which it is very. desirable to have clearly 
appreciated. 

These duties on the part of the Physician, may be embraced 
in the two following propositions: 

1st—Every individual who presumes to discharge the duties 
of a physician, is under an imperative obligation to obtain such 
an education as will enable him to give each of his patients, 
and the pnblic at large, all the benefits that the present state 
of medical science will afford. 

2d—He is under equal obligations, so long as he continues 
in the profession, to bestow upon its cultivation and application 
in the treatment of disease, his earnest and undivided atten- 
tion. 

The adstract truth of the first of these propositions, all will 
admit; yet very few will comprehend the nature and extent 
of the education which it requires. 


Medical science is not composed of a few simple abstract or 


. fixed rules, capable of application in the treatment of all dis- 


eases; neither is disease itself a unit, characterized by fixed 
and unvarying symptoms, and tending always to the same 
results. On the contrary, man, the last and noblest of the 
Creator’s works—the climax of animated beings; combines in 
himself almost every variety of structure and function to be 
found in the whole kingdom of organized living matter; and 
he lives and moves in the midst of all the varying influences 
emanating from the earth on which we tread, the air we 
breathe, and the intellectual and moral forces with which we 
come in contact. Every elementary cell and fibre of this del- 
icate and complex organism are possessed of properties and 
functions capable of being more or less influenced by all the 
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exterior agencies that surround us. When these properties 
and functions are in their natural condition, and the exterior 
forces and agencies that act upon them are in their natural 
degree of intensity, health and physical happiness exists. And 
as disease is a deviation, either in structure or function, or both, 
from this normal condition, so its nature, tendencies and re- 
sults, will vary with every variation in the condition under 
which it is produced. Hence, to study one single disease in 
all its relations of causation, nature, tendencies, results, and 
means of prevention and cure, necessarily involves a study .of 
all those changes in, or emanations from, the earth, the water, 
and the air, with which we are in daily contact ; the intimate 
structure and functions of each part of the human system with 
the changes they are capable of undergoing; the special laws 
that govern the various forms of morbid action; and the 
nature and effects of all such substances or influences as are capa- 
ble of acting as remedial agents. 


It is thus rendered evident to the intelligent mind, that 
medical science properly so called, is but an aggregation of 
materials gathered from every other science known to man. 
For the causes of disease we must draw largely from the facts 
of Geology, Meteorology, Climatology, and the laws of vege- 
table growth and decomposition. For a knowledge of the 
nature and tendencies of disease, we must absorb all the facts 
of Anatomy and Physiology, human and comparitive, healthy 
and morbid. For a knowledge of remedies for the modifica- 
tion and cure of disease, we must take largely from Chemistry, 
organic and inorganic; Botany, Mineralogy, Natural History, 
and Mental Philosophy. Hence, medical science is the climax 
—the grand culmination of all sciences, in such a manner that 
the well disciplined mind may seize upon their almost count- 
less facts and principles, and render them subservient to the 
highest and noblest of earthly purposes, namely, the preven- 
tion and anielioration of human suffering. With what astonish- 
ment has the world luoked on while men of science have liter- 
ally chained the electric currents—the “lightnings of heaven,” 
—and made them swift messengers of communication betweeg 
the remotest parts of the earth, But is it not equally wonder- 
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ful and far more beneficent to see the educated physician 
render the same subtle agent subservient to the restoration of 
palsied limbs, or the resuscitation from temporary death ? 

Hf the hasty glance we have taken of the nature and extent 
of medical science is correct, it is easy to perceive that instead 
of being fixed and definite in its limits, it is ever progressive— 
ever expanding—cither aggregating new material or dismiss- 
ing that which has become useless, with every advance that is 
made in the various departments of human learning. With 
such a view of the vast field of medical science, with its capaci- 
ty for unlimited improvement, in strict coincidence with the 
advance of all the other departments of human knowledge, 
how insignificant are the contracted dogmas that constitute the 
basis of the zsms and gathys of the day ¢ 

The adage “ heat is life and cold is death,” constituted the 
foundation of Thompsonianism, from which has eprung the 
more modern Botanics and Eclectics. 

“Similia similiabus curantur,” or like cures like, is equally 
the basis on which repose all the fo.lowers of Hahnneman. 
The full meaning of both may be as well comprehendcd in an 
hour as by the study of a year. They admit of neither con- 
traction nor expansion; but are like the procrustean bed, to the 
iron bars. of which all else must be made to fit. If the facts 
developed by every day’s observation prove too long, they 
must be ent off; if too short, they must be stretched by the 
imagination until they seem of the right length. 

If the nature and extent of true medical science is such 
ap'we have indicated, the second duty we have announced as 
binding on the physician, needs no comment, That man who 
educates himself in such a way, that he is capable of wielding 
the vast stores of knowledge embraced in the science and art 
of medicine, with the highest degree of skill, and keeps him- 
self ‘master of the annual accretions to that store, will find no 
time ‘or opportunity to distract his attention with other pursuits. 
Hf he bestows every waking moment, except such as are 
required for the direct worship of his maker, on the cultivation 
6f médical science, and its application to the prevention and 
dure'of disease, when he has arrived at the end of full three 
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seore years and ten, he will be conscious of having entered but 
little way into the vast field which was opened out hefore bim 
at the commencement of his career. Hence brethren of the 
profession, you who have taken charge of the sick ; who have 
assumed the responsibility of conservators of the public health; 
you who have unfurled the broad banner of humanity and enlist- 
ed for the warfare with the king of terrors, we entreat you not 
to prove faithless sentinels, sluggishly slumbering on your posts 
of duty while the archives of our noble science lie moulding 
on your shelves; or undisciplined soldiers allured after the 
passionate goddess of partisan politics, or the more gaudy and 
still more fickle god of wealth, while the grim-monster seizes 
without resistance the helpless ones who had confided their all 
to your protection. Nothing is more certain than that no one 
man can do justice to two or three diverse pursuits at one and 
the same time. 

And while we would have every physician sufficiently familiar 
with the affairs of government and the various interests of 
society, to perform all the duties of a good citizen, we would 
have him never loose sight of the old and true saying, that “no 
man can serve two masters,” for if he does not actually love 
the one and despise the other, he will at least in cleaving to 
the one neglect the other. 


But if the profession of medicine bears relations to the dear- 
est interests of individuals and society, so numerous and 
important; if its very nature imposes upon its members the 
duty of acquiring an education the most comprehensive and 
profound, and the life long performance of services to the 
suffering that cease not with the snmmer’s heat or the winter’s 
cold—the sunshine or the storm; the noon-day or the mid- 
night; so too does it impose in return obligations no less 
jmperative and important upon the whole community—obliga- 
tions, indeed, which we fear very few, even of the more 
enlightened members of society, either seriously consider or 
acknowledge. 


Foremost among the duties that devolve on the community 
in its relations to our profession, is that of affording to the 
student of medicine every facility for acquiring that education 
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to which we have already alluded; and to the practitioner equal 
facilities for accumulating all those facts which will increase 
our knowledge of the causes, tendencies, and results of diseases. 
When we remember how closely the dearest interests of every 
individual are connected with his access to a skillful physician, 
the pressing necessity for whose services is liable to occur at 
any and every hour of human life, we should naturally infer 
that, next to the common school and the place of religious wor- 
ship, adequate provision for ensuring the careful and thorough 
education of medical men, would receive the attention of every 
civilized community. And yet, instead of this we find in 
almost every commynity, positive and serious barriers directly 
in the way of such acquirements. 

For instance, not a bone can be set when displaced, not an 
artery tied, nor a knowledge of the seat and progress of any in- 
ternal disease obtained, without a good knowledge of the an- 
atomy of the human body. 

And no adequate knowledge of anatomy can be gained with- 
out actual dissections. But the community, instead of making 
any provision for facilitating such dissections, have made it an 
actual crime to procure a single body for that purpose. No 
one can read the story of the Egyptians exacting of the poor 
Israelites the manufacture of the full ¢éa/e of bricks, and at the 
same time refusing them the straw necessary for such manu- 
facture, without feeling a strong indignation at their injustice; 
and yet the enlightened people of Illinois are guilty of precise- 
ly the same species of absurd injustice towards the medical 
profession. They have enacted laws by which every physi- 
cian and surgeon are held responsibie for all damages resulting 
from want of skill in the perfurmance of their professional du- 
ties. If a limb is broken or dislocated, and the attending sur- 
geon, through ignorance of anatomy, fails to dress it properly, 
he is held*liable for all the damages resulting from such igno- 
rance. Yet they neither provide the surgeon a single body 
from which he may acquire the desired anatomical knowledge, 
nor allow him to provide one himself, without being subject to 
legal prosecution and disgraceful penalties. The great States 
of New York and Massachusetts have relieved themselves of 
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this absurd treatment of the profession, and gross violation of 
the interests of the whole people, by the enactment of liberal 
and just laws for the study of human anatomy. Will not the 
people of Illinois require their next legislature to imitate the 
example of the enlightened states we have just named ? 

The accomplishment of this requires no one to surrender the 
lifeless remains of his kindred or friends to the mutilations of 
the dissecting knife, nor does it necessitate the slightest dese- 
cration of the burial place for the dead. There are in this and 
every other State of our glorious Union, plenty of individuals 
who, while living are supported on public charity, while sick 
receive freely the gratuitous services of the profession, and 
when dead have not a friend to ask for their burial. Can there 
be a rational objection urged against delivering the bodies of 
such, under proper regulations, to the profession for the sole 
purpose of extending and perfecting that knowledge of human 
anatomy, which is so essential to the welfare of every class of 
the community ? 


Nor is this all. But all classes of the community should 
more freely and cheerfully allow, not dissections, .but simple 
post mortem examinations of the bodies of those who die; so 
that the practicing physician may more frequently compare | 
the actual progress and results of disease with the symptoms 
during life. By such comparisons, frequently and carefully 
made, he would be far better able to rightly understand the. 
meaning of the symptoms during sickness; to more clearly 
anticipate certain tendencies ; and correspondingly better able 
to successfully ward off fatal results. 


Enlightened self-interest alone, should prompt every individ- 
ual to be far more liberal in all these matters. There isa wide 
spread error in the popular mind, which I will not pass by in 
this connection. It is this: Whenever members of the medical 
profession ask the community or the Legislature to allow post 
mortem examinations, or legalize dissecting, or to enact laws 
for the protection of members of socicty against knavish em- 
piricism and reckless ignorance, the idea is at once entertained 
that these things are asked for to accommodate and benefit the 
profession and not the community. Nothing could be farther 
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from thetrath. For, delving for knowledge into the offensive 
and decaying structures of a lifeless body is not a pleasant 
pastime for the physician, nor are his pecuniary interests in- 
creased in proportion to his acquisition of knowledge-—Qn the 
contrary, it is quite probable that medical men, even> in 
the dark ages of the world’s history, were better rewarded for 
their services, however worthless they might have been, than 
they are now in the most enlightened portions of Christendom. 
No, fellow-citizens! it is you and not the profession that reap 
the benefits of every advancement made in any department of 
medical science. The reward of the profession was just as 
good, and the demand for its services far greater, before Jen- 
ner discovered that vaccination would prevent that loathsome 
scourge, the smnall-pox, than it is now. The labor and skill of 
the operating surgeon must be just as great now, when his 
patient lies unconsciously smiling under the influence of the 
pleasant dreams produced by Ether or Chloroform, as formerly 
when the poor creature writhed in keen anguish beneath every 
stroke of the knife. Yet where is the mathematician who can 
estimate the number of lives saved, or the amount of human 
suftering prevented by these two simple discoveries? 


Another important mode of advancing medical knowledge, 
and therefore another duty devolving on the community, con- 
sists in the enactment and strict enforcement of laws for regis- 
tering all births, marriages and deaths. By such records, when 
faithfully kept, the facts are afforded for ascertaining the dura- 
tion of human life, and the ratio of mortality in every town 
and precint in the State. By comparing these with the Geolo- 
gical, Topographical, and Climatic conditions of each locality, 
the profession would be enabled to throw much additional 
light on the causes of disease, and the means for their removal ; 
thereby reflecting still further benefits upon the community at 
large. 

Still another important duty which the community have 
hitherto neglected, consists in the conferring upon well educa- 
ted physicians such offices, as from their nature require the 
possession of sound medical knowledge for the proper discharge 
of the vfbcial duties appended thereto. Such is the important 
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office of Coroner in each county. One of the chief duties of 
Coroner consists in holding inquests upon the bodies of persons 
who come toa sudden or violent death, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cause of such death, and developing all the 
facts that may bear upon the question of crime or aid in its 
detection and punishment. Froin the very nature of the inves- 
tigation, none but a well educated medical man is competent to 
the task. I do not mean that this or any other office should 
be conferred on such:members of the profession as will neglect 
their appropriate duties, and stoop to do the greatest amount of 
mere politicul partisan work, but the offices of Coroner and 
that of physician to the county poor, should be confe red. on 
auth members of the medical profession, and such only as are 
qualified by their education and their high moral integrity to 
do fall justice both to the community and the suffering poor. 
Finally, fellow citizens you cannot fully discharge, not only 
your duty to the profession, but to yourselves and humanity at 
large, withont on one hand discouraging every species of char- 
Jatanism and quackery, and on the other liberally and cordially 
sustaining every effort that is made to advance either the sci- 
ence or the art of legitimate medicine. And have not the 
great mass of the regolar profession, throughout all ages of the 
world shown themselves entitled to the contidenee and respect 
of mankind ? 

Have they, either individually or collectively, shown them: 
selves illiberal, selfish or unfaithful to the high trust reposed in 
them? On the contrary, have they not alw ays, through ‘all 
ages, freely and cheerfully bestowed their services upon the 
unfortunate poor, not only without pecnuiary reward, but often 
without the poor return of a “thank you Sir”? In all the 
other departments of human life, the universal maxim is, that 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire.’ But I say proudly and 
fearlessly that even suffering poverty never appealed to our 
profession for help without a liberal response. And there are 
thése in the profe sion of our own State who give to the poor 
freely, time and labor worth from one to two thonsand dollars 
annually. 

‘Not only is our profession a liberal one in its responses to 
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the calls of suffering humanity, but its unselfishness is display- 
ed in the fact, that every improvement or discovery made by 
any one of its members, must at once become the common 
property of the whole. In the various arts and callings of 
life, if a man makes an important discovery or useful invention, 
his first object is to secure a patent by which he restricts to 
himself such pecuniary profits as the importance of the inven- 
tion will develope. But let a member of our profession attempt 
thus selfishly to restrict, by patent right, the use and profits of 
any discovery or improvement calculated to ameliorate human 
suffering, and he is at. once scouted from all fellowship with 
his brethren ; it being a law of the profession stronger than 
any legislative enactment, that the interests of humanity are 
paramount to the pecuniary considerations of any individual. 
In regard to the faithfulness of the profession in times of 
danger, let the history of their conduct during a thousand 
epidemics answer. The soldier faces danger and death upon 
the battle-field, because he is supported on either side by his 
comrades, with his foes in full view before him, and the loud 
plaudits of his countrymen already ringing in his ears. 


But when the unseen angel of death is hovering over a com- 
munity in the form of an epidemic of cholera, yellow fever, &c., 
snatching a child here, a mother there, and a father yonder, 
staying its fata] work neither at midnight nor at noonday, until 
the badge of mourning decorates the door handles on every block, 
and the gloomy hearse is met at every street corner, who is it 
that stands firm when others flee? Who is it, that, in such times, 
may be seen in the still hour of night, or under the burning 
sun of noon-day, wending his way alike into the decorated 
mansions of the rich, or the narrow alleys and by-ways where 
the poor congregate, and in both, with steady hand and stout 
heart, administering medicine to the sick, words of consolation 
to the afflicted, and expressions of hope to all? Ah! it is the 
unpretending, the care-worn, but the intelligent and faithful 
practitioner of the healing art. Brethren of the profession, 
when I look at the nature of our exalted and beneficent voca- 
tion—when I survey the great field we cultivate, in which the 
most syblime facts of science, and the direst sufferings of hu- 
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manity are mingled together—and above all, when I look at 
the calm, silent, heroism of our brethren as displayed on such 
occasions as have been presented at Sandusky, Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, and a thousand other localities, I confess that I am 
proud of the name of Physician. And I am ready to exhort 
you to go on, faithful to your chosen calling, regardless of the 
smiles or frowns of those around you, until at last you reach 
that field on which the grim-messenger will never enter. 


PATHOLOGY OF NEURALGIA. 





By L. D. ROBINSON, M. D., of New Elizabeth, Ind. 





Neuralgia is one of the most painful as well as interesting 
affections with which the physician has to deal; and the true 
pathology of the disorder seems very illy understood by many 
of our standard medical authors. Indeed, I believe none of 
them profess to plainly and positively elucidate its pathology. 
We think the profession has a rationale—a true pathology— 
and one that can be plainly elucidated, and substantiated by 
good and sufficient authority. 

Eberle says, “in many instances neuralgic affections are 
nothing more than masked agues from the influence of koino- 
miasmata.” Again, he says: “It may, I think, be assumed as 
a fact, that neuralgia may depend upon different causes—on 
local inflammation or congestion of the affected nerve—on or- 
ganic disease of the brain—and most commonly on a sympath- 
etic irritation, from latent irritation in other parts or organs.” 

Watson says: “ The cruel malady occurs most commonly in 
persons who exhibit, in other respects the signs of an unsound, 
or deranged, or debilitated system, It is more apt to fasten 
upon those who are pale, and asthenic, and upon individuals 
whose persons have been broken by advancing years.” 

Wood says: “ Another state of system disposing to neural- 
gic attacks is debility. * * * The anemic condition is 
very favorable to it. Chlorotic females are extremely subject 
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to neuralgic pains. * * * As to the state of the neryes, in 
those cases of neuralgia, if there be such, in which the true 
pathological condition is limited to the part where the pain ig 
felt, we know absolutely nothing.” 

Now it will be observed that those authors all give positive 
evidence that debility, anemza, chlorosis, und debilitating influ 
ences, all give rise to a condition of system favorable to the de- 
velopment of neura'gia. But they stop just here, and take us 
no farther into the manner in which debility predisposes to 
the disorder in question. We join them in the opinion, that 
what we shall be pleased to term édiopathic neuralgia, is always 
based upon a depraved blood, and more or less debility. And 
in attempting to establish our theory we will, for the sake of 
convenience, make the arbitrary condition or classitication of 
tdioputhic and symptvmatic neuralgia, But in truth all neu- 
ralgia is symptomatic of other pathological conditions. Will 
also consider the subject negatively, or a fortiori, and endeavor 
to arrive at just conclusions in relation tu the pathological con- 
dition that obtains in neuralgia, and also to harmonize this 
pathology with the long established, well attested, and success- 
fal treatinent of th: malady in question. 


It is a fuct that no one will dispute who has had any experi- 
ence.in the treatment of the disorder in question, or who has 
faithfully perused the medical record of the past, that almost 
all obstinate attacks of neuralgia, have required, and do reyuire 
tonic treatment for their permanent removal; and the most 
efficacious tonics are the mineral, especially the ferruginous 
tonics; and these as a general thing require to be combined 
with a vegetable antiperiodic, and tonic remedy ; more especi- 
ally.are these remarks applicable to cases occurring in malarial 
districts of country. By a close examination of authorities, 
and a review of the treatment invariably adopted in obstinate 
neuralgia, it will be seen that the above remarks are strictly 
true, and in keeping with the experience «f the past. 

We shall look first to the blood for the primary seat of tron- 
ble in neuralgia. In the normal or healthy state, we find upon 
analysis, that the salines enter into the composition of the 
blood. We find, however, that the saline matter constitutes 
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but comparatively a small portion of the circulatiug medium, 
while the albumen, fibrine, and iron, or red corpuscles, consti- 
tute by far the greater portion of the blood. Nowif from any 
cause whatever, those normal constituents of the blood become 
deranged, or abnormal in quality or quantity, or both, the con- 
sequence is disease of some character. Thus far it is plain 
that we are right. Well, if from some debilitating cause, or 
other, the blood becomes depraved, and it is found in this con- 
dition to contain an, excess of saline matter, or deficit of red 
globules, would it not be reasonable, would it not be true, that, 
we would have a circulation well fitted to irritate a nervous 
system? We aver that it would be both reasonable and true 
that a circulation of blood containing an excess of saline mat- 
ter, either independent, or in consequence of, a deficit of 
iron, is a circulation that will even entail disease upon the 
solids, and give rise to irritation of the nervous system, and 
consequently pains of a nervous or neuralgic character, as wel 
as to many other pathological phenomena. 

Now from the above remarks, our views of the pathology 
of neuralgia would seem reducible to the fullowing conclu- 
sions:—A deranged progres of the blood, which derange- 
ment consists in an excess or preponderance of saline over 
coloring matter, or red corpuscles; that this condition of things 
is brought about by debilitating influences, or causes, which 
deteriorate tie blood, rendering it defective in iron, thin, wa- 
tery, and consequently excessive in saline matter—that this 
preponderance of saline over coloring matter, (iron) gives rise 
to irritation of nervous system, manifested in nervous pain, 
without any attending inflammation, which we denominate 
idiopathic neuralgia. It also will be observed that we base this 
pathology upon, and harmonize it with, the form of treatment 
that has invariably performed permanent cures, and the form 
of treatment that is well attested and authenticated by the most 
eminent medical writers of the past. 


We will in the next place notice some of the symptomatic 
eases, also the modifications, and peculiarities of the diseage 
under consideration. We not unfrequently see persons suffer- 
ing with aches and pains denominated neuralgic, that have 
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their origin in many other than the pathological condition 


above set forth as the true pathology of the malady in ques- 


tion. Ido not ignore the fact that any pain arising from 
irritation of brain or nervous system and not attended by 
inflammation, is neuralgia, according to the construction put 
upon the term by Wood and others. But granting this, only 
serves to verify, ratler than disprove our position ; for we only 
claim that the affection is caused by irritation. And those 
cases of the disorder that will not bear, or do not demand tonic 
treatment, are generally produced by some accidental occur- 
rence, as in nephralgia when caused by a calculus in the 
kidney or ureter, or when a predisposition is excited into action 
by a carious tooth, or by any mechanical injury which may be 
accidently inflicted upon a nervous trunk or plexus of nerves: 
Such cases we, for reasons afore mentioned, denominate 
symptomatic. They generally for their removal demand 
depletives and narcotics, especially the latter. 

The disorder, as aforesaid, frequently assumes a remittent or 
intermittent character, especially is this applicable to those 
attacks which occur in malarial districts. But this fact only 
serves to still further substantiate our views as above recorded ; 
for the malarial poison deteriorates the quality of the blood as 
surely and speedily as any other known agent. But it is not 
solely due to the malarial influence that the affection is par- 
oxysmal ; for in ¢hat, is only evinced the universal, and I may 
say immutable characteristic of irritation, which has always a 
disposition to intermissions, remissions, and exascerbations. 
In those cases ferruginous tonics, in combination with vegetable 
antiperiodic medicines are required for the permanent removal 
of the difficulty. 

We have done with the pathology of neuralgia, and if it be 
correct it will certainly direct in a more sure and successful 
path, those who have the painful and unbearable difficulty to 
deal with and treat. Whether it be the correct pathology or 
not, we can certify to one thing, which is this: that we invar- 
iably address our remedies, when called to a case of the 
disorder, to the pathological conditions above recorded; and 
we have quite recently permanently cured a number of cases 
which have harassed the patients from one to three years. 
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Will here report the particulars of one case, in order to give 
our plan of management when called to an obstinate case. 

Was called in the month of January, to Mrs. H., the mother 
of two children, and aged about thirty years. She is of the 
nervo-bilious temperament. Said she had suffered more or 
less with an obstinate pain in the right side of the head for the 
past three years. Had been treated by Dr. W., DrC., and 
Dr.—we can’t say who else, and that none ef them had even 
palliated the trouble for her. Her physical appearance evinced 
an anemic state of system; and upon closer examination she 
was fonnd to be suffering with the most positive general debil- 
ity, having in attendance all those functional derangements 
characteristic of that condition. 


Diagnosis ; Hernicrania: Therapia: 


R Chiniodine, 24 grs. 
Pulvis. Au. Cap. 5 grs. 
Strychnia, 1 gr. 


Mix—fiat. pil. No. 10 Dose—a pill before each meal. 


After using the above sufficiently long to break down the 
paroxysms, and give the patient relief, we prescribed the fol- 
lowing : 


KR Quevennes Iron, 60 grs. 
Quinine, 60 grs. 
Ext. Hyosciamus, 40 grs. 
Pulvis. Aun. Cap. 20 grs. 


Divide into 40 pills : dose—a pill after each meal, and to be 
continued until completely relieved of debility. 


The patient did well from the commencement of the treat- 
ment, and is now restored to perfect health, at least as far as 
neuralgia is concerned. 


The above is a fair specimen of our treatment when called 
to a case of, what we have termed in the present article, 2dio- 
pathic neuralgia; and we can truthfully say, so far as our 
limited experience extends, we have invariably met with the 
best of success, having never failed to afford permanent relief 
in such cases. 


2 
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REPORTS OF SURGICAL CASES. 





By E. ANDREWS, M. D., 
Professor of Surgery in the Medical Department of Lind University. 





Discoloration of the Crystalline Lens.—Mr.——, of —, Il. 
applied to me for an examination of his eye. He had come 
in from the country to be treated for blindness, and applied to 
a notorious advertising eye quack who practices in this city. 
He paid him fifty dollars in advance, and received in return a 
valuable promise of relief. Having spent some time under his 
care without material advantage, he at length got his eyes 
opened—not to the sunlight, but to the fact that he was in the 
hands of a deceiver—and was out of money. In this situation 
he called upon my colleague, Prof. Hollister, who pitying his 
condition, gave him his own advice freely, and also brought 
him to the notice of myself and Dr. Holmes. It appeared 
that the quack had pronounced the case to be amaurosis, and 
had given a passably good treatment for that disease, but neg- 
lected to make a proper internal examination of the eye. On 
examination we found the organ looking nearly natural, the 
pupil appearing black, and to the naked eye seeming perfectly 
clear. The edge of the iris was a little altered by former in- 
flammation, and adherent to the lens so as not to dilate on the 
application of atropine. 

The case had therefore all the appearance superficially ,of a 
true amaurosis. | 

On testing the condition of the retina, we found, however, 
that the patient could see a candle across a room, and distin- 
guish accurately the position of amy bright object, and even 
sometimes the form of large distinct letters. This test, which 
is the one adopted by the best authorities for determining the 
power of the retina in cases of cataract, showed that membrane 
to be in a good condition, and that the quack diagnosis was a 
complete error. The opthalmoscope confirmed our opinion, 
by showing that there was some dark semi-opaque substance 
in the eye which prevented any clear view of the posterior 
surface of the organ. On testing the eye by the reflection of 
a candle, only the anterior image could be produced, showing 
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that the crystalline lens was no longer smooth, and that light 
was not transmitted clearly through it. In short, it was either 
a true black cataract, or else a discoloration of the lens by ad- 
hesion of pigment from contact with an inflamed and contracted 
iris. 


We advised the patient to discontinue all medication, and 
whenever he was able to come again to the city, to place him- 
self in competent hands for removal of the cataract by opera- 
tion. 





Fractures of the Skull. Case 1.—R. W., aged 10 years, was' 
kicked by a horse in the forehead. On my arrival at the 
house I found him with a wound in the eye-brow, which com- 
municated with a fracture in the outer table of the skull, pro- 
duced apparently by the cork of the horse’s shoe. The frac- 
tured portion was a little depressed upon one side, but as there 
were no symptoms of compression of the brain, and the patient 
retained all his mental faculties perfectly, I did not interfere 
with the bone. The skin was simply drawn together with 
adhesive straps, and left for union. In this patient, although 
so young, I think the frontal sinuses were so much developed 
that the fracture was purely in the front wall of the sinus, 
while the inner table behind those cavities was not injured. 
The result justified this view, for in ten days the wound was 
healed, and the child well without any untoward symptoms. 


Case 2.—J. A., fell upon a railroad track in front of a hand 
car. The wheel struck the frontal bone, near the saggital 
suture, producing a depressed fracture, and the usual coma 
and stertor, and the other symptoms dependent on compression 
of the brain. On my arrival, some hours afterwards, I found 
the patient partly recovering his senses, and the symptoms of 
compression so far passing off as to render the trephine scarce- 
ly necessary, so far as that condition was concerned. 


The examination of the injury, however, showed the follow- 
ing condition. The skull was fractured at the point of injury, 
and the bone comminuted and driven, in a concave form by 
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the blow of the rounded flange of the car wheel. The frag- 
ments were impacted together, so as to form an inverted arch 
capable of obstructing completely the escape of pus, or any 
necrosed fragments of the inner table, should either result from 
the injury. I judged it safest therefore to apply the trephine. 
On penetrating through the external table, the button of 
bone thus formed separated from the inner table and came 
away alone. The inner table was found extensively splintered, 
and separated both from the outer table and the dura mater. 
One of the splinters had penetrated to the brain, allowing a 
emall quantity of the gray matter to oozeout. After elevating 
the firmer parts of the depression and removing the loose 
pieces, the scalp was drawn over the part, and a cold water 
dressing applied. The other injuries of the patient now 
claimed attention. A great number of small cuts, scratches 
and bruises existed, but the chief trouble was a double fracture 
of the jaw. The lower maxilla was broken through on both 
sides, and the central portion thus deprived of support was 
retracted by the action of genio-hyoid muscles, and could not 
be retained in its natural position by the ordinary dressings. 
I therefore called in a dentist, who took an impression of the 
inside of the mouth in plaster of paris, by means of which he 
moulded a silver plate to fit over the arch of the teeth. This 
being done, the lower jaw was strapped up against the upper, 
and made to retain its form perfectly. The patient, of course, 
was fed upon liquid food. 

On the second day, I was alarmed to perceive evidences of 
a decided suppurative diathesis. Every scratch upon the body 
began to exude pus. I administered equal parts of muriatic 
acid and muriated tincture of iron in doses of 30 drops 
every hour. In twenty-four hours more I was relieved to find 
the suppurative tendency perfectly controlled, and the appear- 
ance of all the wounds much healthier. From this time on- 
ward the progress was favorable, and the patient made a com- 
plete and rapid recovery. 

Case 3.—This patient received a blow on the head from 
some object at a railroad accident. The upper part of one 
parietal bone was fractured and depressed. The case presented 
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no unusual phenomena; the trephine and elevator were applied 
and a good recovery followed. 


Injuries Simulating Fractures of the Skull. Case 1. A 
man was thrown from a wagon and taken up in an insensible 
condition. I had him conveyed to his house and there made 
an examination. The patient was comatose, but the pulse not 
as slow as in most cases of compression. On the occipital 
bone there was a distinct depression, with one well defined 
edge, but no injury to the scalp, After careful examination, 
I decided to await further developments, as the depression did 
not present all the appearances of a recent injury. After two 
hours the patient was perfectly conscious; the depressed spot 
was not sore, nor did it present any appearance of violence. 
In short, it proved to be an accidental irregularity, either con- 
genital, or else the result of some old injury. The man made 
a good recovery. 


Case 2. A boy, aged 12 years was thrown from a wagon. 
On examination I found the scalp separated from a portion of 
the occipital bone, but not torn. The separated patch was 
distended with blood, making a soft fluctuating tumor. At 
the lower part of the tumor, at the insertion of the trapezius 
muscle, there was a blunt edge to be felt with an apparent 
cavity above it. The patient was comatose, but the breathing 
was not stertorous, nor did the pulse indicate compression. I 
opened the tumor, evacuated the blood, and explored the cav- 
ity with my finger. The skull was perfectly sound, and the 
prominent ridge which I felt at first proved to be the upper 
end of the trapezius muscle, which was torn trom its insertion 
and presented a sort of sharp edge under the skin. The pa- 
tient was more or less inypaired in his mental functions for 
several months after the injury, but finally recovered. 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
MEDICAL SOCIETY. 





Hep 1 Paris, Iut., May 87a anp 91a, 1860. 





FIRST DAY.—MORNING SESSION. 


The Society met in the Elliot Chapel, and was called to 
order at 10 o’clock, A. M., by Dr. H. W. Davis, one of the 
Vice-Presidents; the President being absent. 

Dr. 8. York, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, 
welcomed the members of the Society to the hospitalities of 
the profession and citizens of Paris, and reported the following 
delegates and permanent members as present: 


DELEGATES. 
Dr. J. A. W. Hostetter, of Decatur, from Macon Co. Med. Soc. 
* Tra B. Curtis, do. do. do. 
“ R. H. Brown, of Mahomet, from Champaign Oo. Med. Soc. 
“ John Swain, of Champaign do. do. do. 
“ R. G. Laughlin, of Heyworth, McLean Co. Med. Soc. 
“ T. D. Fisher, of LeRoy, do. do. dao. 


“ T. K. Edmiston, of Clinton, Dewitt Co. Medical Society. 
“ J. H. Apperson, of Bourbon, Douglas Co. Med. Society. 

“ D. E. Foote, of Belvidere, Boone Co. Medical Society. 

“ D. W. Stormont, of Grandview, Esculapian Med. Society. 
“ L. L. Todd, of Paris, Esculapian Medical Society. 

“* W. M. Chambers, of Charleston, Eberleon Med. Society. 
“ N.S. Davis, of Chicago, Med. Department Lind University. 
“ J. W. Freer, of Chicago, Rush Medical College. 

“ E. L. Holmes, of Chicago, Char. Eye and Ear Infirmary. 


PrerManent Mempers. 


Dr. J. S. Whitmire, of Metamora, Woodford Co. 
“ G. Beeman, of Decatur, Macon Co. 

“ §. T. Trowbridge, of Decatur, Macon Co. 

“ J. M. Steele, of Grandview, Edgar Co. 

“ 8. York, of Paris, Edgar Co. 
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Dr. John Tenbrook, of Paris, Edgar Co. 

“ H. Rice Payne, of Marshall, Clark County. 

“ H. W. Davis, of Terre Haute, Ind., formerly of Paris. 
The Secretary then read the roll of members, and distribu- 
_ ted copies of Transactions containing the minutes of the last 
annual meeting. 


The Society then took a recess of ten minutes to enable the 
delegates and members from each county represented to report 
one of their number to act on a committee for nominating 
officers and filling standing committees for the ensuing year. 


The Society having been called to order, the following were 
reported as members of the Nominating Committee : 


Dr. W. M. Chambers, of Coles Co. 
“ J. 8. Whitmire, of Woodford Co. 
“ T. K. Edmiston, of Dewitt Co. 

“ E. L. Holmes, of Cook Co. 

“ John Swain, of Champaign Co. 

“ J. H. Apperson, of Douglass Co. 

“ R. G. Laughlin, of McLean Co. 

“ DP. E. Foote, of Boone Co. 

“ Tra B. Curtis, of Macon Co. ® 
“ H. Rice Payne, of Clark Co. 

“ J. M. Steele, of Edgar Co. 


On motion of Dr. J. W. Freer, the nominating committee 
was requested to defer any action until 34 o’clock, P. M., as 
delegates from other counties were expected to arrive in the 
afternoon trains. 


On motion of Dr. W. M. Chambers, the regular order of 
business was suspended for the purpose of electing permanent 
members. 


L. D. Martin, M. D., of Shelbyville, Shelby Co., proposed by 
W. M. Chambers. 

Charles Johnson, M. D., of York, Clark Co., proposed by H. 
R. Payne. 

John H. Clark, M. D., of Decatur, Macon Co., proposed by Ira 
B. Curtis, ' 
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Ezra A. Steele, M. D., of Chicago, Cook Co., by N. 8. Davis. 

J. T. Pearman, M. D., of Elbridge, Edgar Co., by D. W. 
Stormont. 

A. H. Kimbrough, M. D., of Georgetown, Vermillion Co., by 
Wm. M. Chambers. 

D. O. McCord, M. D., of York, Clark Co., by Dr. H. R. Payne. 

Charles Gorham, M. D., of York, do. — do. do. 


On motion of Dr. W. M. Chambers, the above named gen- 
tlemen were unanimously elected permanent members of the 
Society. 


B. F. Swafford, M. D., of New Goshen, Ind., was nominated 
for permanent member, when the question was raised whether 
it was proper to elect permanent members residing out of this 
State. The question was discussed by Drs. Edmiston, Whit- 
mire, H. W. Davis, and N. 8. Davis. 


The following resolution was offered by N. S. Davis, and 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the constitution of this Society does not con- 
template the election of permanent members residing out of 
the State. But a permanent member of this Society elected 
while residing in this State, does not loose his membership by 
merely moving out of it. 


Dr. D. W. Stormont moved that a committee of three be 
appointed on unfinished business, which was seconded and 
adopted. The president appointed Drs. D. W. Stormont, T. 
K. Edmiston, and H. R. Payne said committee. 


Dr. B. F. Swafford, of New Goshen, Ind., and Dr. Hedges, 
of Clinton, Indiana, were unanimously elected members by 
invitation. 

On motion of Dr. W. M. Chambers, the delegates appointed 
at the last annual meeting to attend the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, were requested to report at 10 o’clock 
A. M., to-morrow, whether they can act as said delegates. 


On motion, the Society adjourned to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2 o’clock, P. M., the Society was called to order, Dr. S. 
T. Trowbridge, one of the Vice-Presidents in the chair. 
The minutes of the previous session were read and approved. 
The following named gentlemen were unanimously elected 
permanent members, viz: 
J. W. Lawrence, M. D., of Carbondale, Jackson Co., proposed 
by 8. York. 
John W. Frizell, M. D., of Bloomfield, Edgar Co., by 8. York. 
J. D. Mitchell, M. D., of Darwin, Clark Co., by H. R. Payne. 


The following members were then added to the nominating 
committee : 


Dr. L. D. Martin, of Shelby ©o. 

A. H. Kimbrough, of Vermilion Co. 
John W. Lawrence, of Jackson Oo. 
T. D. Fitch, of Henry Co. 

A. W. Heise, of Will Co. 


The reports from Standing Committees being in order, a 
communication and report from Dr. C. Goodbrake, chairman 
of the committee on Practical Medicine, was presented by the 
Secretary. After a considerable part of the report had been 
read by the Secretary, on motion of Dr. W. M.Chambers, it was 
referred to the Committee of Publication, with discretion to 
publish so much as they deem proper. 


During the reading of the report on Practical Medicine, the 
President, Dr. David Prince, of Jacksonville, arrived and took 
the chair. 


The Committee of Arrangements also reported as present 
the following additional delegates and members : 
Dr. T. D. Fitch of Kewanee, from Henry Co. Medical Society. 
“ A. W. Heise, of Joliet, from Will Co. Medical Society. 
* A. R. Spears, of Kansas, from Esculapian Society. 
“ Daniel Brainard, of Chicago, from Rush Medical College. 
“ DeLaskie Miller, of Chicago, from City Hospital. 
“ David Prince, of Jacksonville, Permanent Member. 


Dr. J. S. Whitmire, of Metamora, presented and read a 
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report on the Treatment of Rheumatism, which was referred 
to the Committee of Publication. 


The Committee on Drugs and Medicines being called, the 
Secretary read a letter from Dr. F. K. Bailey, of Joliet, chair- 
man of the committee, apologizing for the failure to report, 
which letter was referred to the Nominating Committee. 


The Treasurer, Dr. J. W. Freer, of Chicago, presented and 
read his annual report, as follows: 


Inurwors State Mepicat Socrery, 


To J. W. Freer, Zreasurer, Dr. 


To Cash paid Wm. Cravens for Printing Transactions 





et Beh oan nehs snes esecesesbens ‘ie 00 
« « © Dr J. W. Philips, for Prize ~<a 50 00 
“« « « Dr. A. 8. Hudson, Prize Essay,...... 20 00 
FD OF Fs os asciideds panviusan ese on 1 50 
$229 50 

Cr. —_—— 
By Cash for Annual Assessment and Initiation Fees, $190 00 
“ of Dr. N. 8. Davis for Prize Fund,....... 20 00 


“ « Dr. Blaney, former Treasurer Prize Money, 30 00 
“« « Dr. J. M. Steele, for Prize aap on Opium, 20 00 


——_ 


$260 00 





Balance in the Treasury,....$30 50 


The report was accepted, and ordered to be printed in the 
proceedings of the Society. 

The Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year, 
presented the following report: ; 
FOR PRESIDENT. 

Wm. M. Chambers, M. D., of Charleston. 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
T. K. Edmiston, M. D., of Heyworth. 
H. R. Payne, M. D., of Marshall. 
TREASURER. 


J. W. Freer, M. D., of Chicago. 
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Place for the next annual meeting, Jacksonville, Morgan 
Co., Tl. 

On motion, the report was accepted and adopted unani- 
mously. " 

On motion, the Society adjourned until 8 o’clock, P. M., to 
hear the Annual Address. 





oe 
no tintin ees 


EVENING SESSION. 


At 8 o’clock, P. M., the Society, with a large audience of 
citizens, assembled in the Chapel, and were called to order by 
the President. Dr. N. 8. Davis, of Chicago, then delivered 
the Annual Address. The subject was the “ Mutual relations 
and consequent mutual duties of the medical profession and 
the community.” Its delivery occupied three-quarters of an 
hour, and was listened to with marked attention and pleasure. 


Dr. David Prince, of Jacksonville, the retiring President, 
then read an interesting valedictory address, on the legal rela- 
tions and responsibilities of the physician and surgeon. 


On motion, the Society adjourned to 9 o’clock, A. M. 





SECOND DAY.—MORNING SESSION. 


At 94 o’clock, A. M., the Society was called to order by the 
President, Dr. D. Prince, who after a few remarks, introduced 
the President elect, Dr. W. M. Chambers, to the chair. Dr. 
Chambers thanked the Society for the honor conferred upon 
him, and proceeded with the regular order of business. The 
Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting, which were 
corrected and approved. 


The report of the Standing Committee on Obstetrics being 
called for, Dr. W. H. Byford, the chairman, was absent. He 
had prepared a report, however, which was presented by the 
Secretary, and an abstract of the same read, when on motion 
the report was referred to the Committee of Publication. 


. Dr. DeLaskie Miller, of Chicago, from the Special Commit- 
tee on the Hygiene and Sewerage of Cities, presented and read 
a report, which was accepted and referred to the Committee 
of Publication. 
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On motion of Dr. S. York, the order of business was sus- 
pended for the purpose of hearing from the delegates appoint- 
ed at the last meeting of the Society, to attend the American 
Medical Association, and to fill suéh vacancies as may be found 
to exist. 


Six of the delegates previously appointed announced them- 
selves as unable to attend the coming meeting in New Haven, 
and their places were filled by the following: Dr. Z. H. Whit- 
mire, of Metamora; Dr. John Tenbrook, of Paris; Dr. A. A. 
Dunn, of Cambridge ; Dr. Charles Johnson, of York; Dr. A. 
H. Luce, of Bloomington; Dr. T. D. Fitch, of Kewanee. 


Dr. Z. H. Whitmire, of Metamora, IIl., was proposed by 
W. 4H. Davis. Dr. A. A. Dunn, of Cambridge, Henry Co,, 
was proposed by T. D, Fitch, and both unanimously elected 
permanent members of this Society. 


The hearing of reports from Standing Committees was 
again resumed. 


Dr. D. Brainard, of Chicago, chairman of the Committee on 
Surgery, presented his report, consisting of a paper written by 
himself; another by Dr. E. Powel, of Chicago, on Fractures ; 
and another by Dr. D. Prince, of Jacksonville, on Silver 
Sutures. He also exhibited to the Society several new surgi- 
cal instruments, with extempore comments on their utility. 


Dr. D. Prince moved that the report of Dr. Brainard be 
accepted and referred to the Committee of Publication, with 
instructions to print the same, which was adopted. 


On motion the Society adjourned. 





SECOND DAY.—-AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2 o’clock, P. M., the President, Dr. Chambers, called the 
Society to order. The Secretary in behalf of the Committee 
of Publication presented the following report, which was 
accepted, and its recommendations adopted, viz: 
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Report of Permanent Secretary in behalf of the Publishing 


Committee. 

As soon as practicable after the last Annual Meeting, the 
Transactions of the Society were sent to the printers for publi- 
cation. 

400 copies were printed, 150 of which have been distributed 
to members of the Society, the Editors of Medical Journals, 
and the Secretaries of other State Medical Societies. 250 copies 
remain on hand for the use of the Society. The Transactions 
of all previous years remain as represented in the report of 
last year. The expense of printing the Transactions for 1859 
was $158.00, as stated in the report of the Treasurer. Besides 
this, the Permanent Secretary has paid in postage on copies 
of the Transactions distributed, and in letters in relation to the 
business of the Society, five dollars more, a bill for which ac- 
companies this report. 

From the fact that the printed copies of the Constitution and 
Bye-Laws of the Society are nearly exhausted, your Committee 
would recommend that they, together with all amendments, 
be published with the Transactions of the present meeting. 


N. 8. DAVIS, 
Paris, Il!., May 9th, 1860. Permanent Secretary. 


The Committee on Nominations then presented the follow- 
ing report, which was accepted and adopted : 


That the annual assessment for 1860 be two dollars. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Committee of Arrangements. 
Dr. D. Prince of Jacksonville. 
“ O. M. Long, of Jacksonville. 
“ A. McFarland, of — dao. 
“ N. English, do. 
“ Henry Jones, do. 


Committee on Practical Medicine. 


Dr. 8. T. Trowbridge, of Decatur, Macon Co. 
“ John Swain, of Champaign, Champaign Co, 
“ D. E. Foote, of Belvidere, Boone Co. 
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Committee on Drugs and Medicines. 
Dr. F. K. Bailey, of Joliet, Will Co. . 
“ R. G. Laughlin, of Heyworth, McLean Co. 
“ H. R. Payne, of Marshall, Clark Co, 


Committee on Obstetrics. 
Dr. T. D. Fitch, of Kewanee, Henry Co. 
* DeLaskie Miller, of Chicago, Cook Co. 
“ J. B. Curtis, of Decatur, Macon Co. 


Committee on Surgery. 


Dr. A. W. Heise, of Joliet, Will Co. 
“ J. W. Freer, of Chicago, Cook Co. 
‘“ KE. Andrews, do. do. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


Itinerant Practitioners, 
Dr. 8. York, of Paris, Edgar Co. 
“ J. H. Apperson, of Bourbon, Douglass Co. 
“* John Wright, of Wapella, DeWitt Co. 


Diseases of the Eye. 
Dr. E. L. Holmes, of Chicago, Cook Co. 


Typhoid Fever. 
Dr. H. Noble, of Heyworth, McLean Co, 
“ Hiram Nance, of Layfayette, Stark Co. 
“ L. D. Martin, of Shelbyville, Shelby Co. 


Stomatitis Materni. 
Dr. A. J. Crane, of Champaign City, Champaign Co. 


Medical Electricity. 
Dr. J. A. W. Hostetter, of Decatur, Macon Co. 


Assistant Secretary. | 
Dr. O. M, Long, of Jacksonville. 3 


Report from the Special Committee on Chlorosis being called 
for, Dr. E. W. Moore, chairman of the committee, was absent, 
but had sent a communication to the effect that he had been 
prevented from finishing his report by sickness, but would 
have it completed in a few days and leave it at the disposal of 
the Society. On motion, Dr. Moore was requested to finish 
his report, and forward it to the Committee of Publication. 
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Dr. A. Hard, of Aurora, chairman of the Committee on 
Veratrum Viride, had sent his report, which was read by the 
Secretary, and referred to the Committee of Publication. 


Dr. E. L. Holmes, of Chicago, chairman of Special Commit- 
tee on Diseases of the Eye, presented and read his report, 
which was accepted and referred to the Committee of Publica- 
tion. 


Dr. N. S. Davis presented and read an abstract of a paper 
on the Food of Infants when deprived of the milk of the 
mother; which was accepted and referred to the Committee on 
Publication. 


Dr. N. S. Davis was requested to continue his researches as 
a Special Committee on the Changes in the Blood during con- 
tinued Fevers. 


Dr. D. W. Stormont, from the Committee on Prize Essays, 
reported that only one Essay had been received ; and that 
came into the hands of a majority of the committee at so late 
a period that they have been unable to read it. The commit- 
tee therefore recommend the continuance of the ofter for Prize 
Essays another year; and that the present essay remain as a 
competitor for it. The report of the committee was accepted 
and adopted. ; 


Dr. DeLaskie Miller, of Chicago, was requested to continue 
as a Special Committee on the Hygiene of Cities. 


Dr. H. W. Davis, of Terre Haute, Ind., was appointed a 
Special Committee on Serous Inflammation. 


Dr. D. W. Stormont, chairman of the Committee on Regis- 
tration, made the following report, which was accepted and 
adopted : 


The Committee on the Registration Law, as instructed at 
the last meeting of the Society, would present the following 
petition for the signature of the officers, viz : 

To the Honorable, The General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois: The undersigned, Officers of the Illinois State Medi- 
cal Society, in behalf of said Society, respectfully ask your 
Honorable Body to pass a Law for the Registration of the 
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Births, Marriages and Deaths in this State. Sanitary science 
demands it, and the interests of the people would be greatly 
advanced by it. Signed by order of the Society, aietelal the 
tenth annual meeting, held in Paris, Edgar Co., May, 1860. 


The Committee have prepared a Law, which will be laid 
before the Legislative Committee having this matter in charge. 

We would request each Local Medical Society to memorial- 
ize the Legislature on this subject. Will some member in each 
Society see that this matter is attended to ? 


Respectfully submitted. 


D, W. STORMONT, 
Chairman of Committee. 


Dr. J. 8. Whitmire, of Metamora, offered the following res- 
olution, which was adopted unanimously : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are due to the 
Physicians of Paris in particular, and to the Citizens generally 
for the hospitable manner in which they have entertained its 
members a a its present session. And that we will carry 
home with us the kindest regards for their future prosperity 
and welfare. 


Dr. Brown offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously, and together with that offered by Dr. 
Whitmire, was ordered to be printed in the local papers in 
Paris. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Illinois State Medical 


Society are hereby tendered to the Trustees and Members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the use of Elliott Chapel 


during the present annual session of this Society. 


Dr. D. W. Stormont, chairman of the Committee on unfin- 
ished business reported, that it would be proper to hear from 
the Committee on Legalizing Dissections, found on page 13 of 
Transactions for 1859 ; also from Committee on further accom- 
modations for the Insane; also from a Committee to whom 
was referred the charges against Dr. White, of Salem ; and to 
act on the resolutions offered by Dr. Washburn, and found on 
page 15 of the Transactions; and an amendment to the consti- 
tution found on page 18. 
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Dr. York, chairman of the committee to memorialize the 
Legislature in favor of Legalizing Dissections, reported verbally 
that there had been no session of the State Legislature since 


the last meeting of the Society, and the committee was contin- 
ued another year. 


Dr. Prince, chairman of the Committee on further accommo- 
dation for the Insane and Idiotic, reported verbally, that the 
work of providing further accommodations for the Insane was 
already far advanced, but nothing yet done in relation to the 
training of imbecile and idiotic children. The committee was 
continued, with instructions to memorialize the next legislature 
in favor of suitable provision for the education of Idiotic and 
Imbecile Children. 


On motion of Dr. J. M. Steele, the resolutions found on 
page 15 of the Transactions for 1859, were taken from the 
table. On motion of Dr. S. York, their consideration was 
postponed until the commencement of the evening session. 


Dr. W. M. Chambers, from the committee to which was 
referred the charges against Dr. Wm. White, reported that 
they had notified Dr. White of the charges preferred by. Dr. 
Haller, and that he could be heard in defence at this meeting 
of the Society, or in any other way he might think best for the 
interests of all parties. The committee had received no reply 
or communication from him of any kind. After reading some 
of the evidence furnished by Dr. Haller in support of his 
charges, Dr. H. W. Davis moved that Dr. Wm. White, of 
Salem, be expelled from this Society, which was adopted by a 
unanimous vote. 


The constitutional amendment found on page 18 of the 
Transactions for 1859, making the time of each annual meeting 
depend on the vote of the Society, as well as the place, was 
taken up and adopted unanimously. 


Dr. Prince moved that the time of holding the next annual 
meeting of the Society be on the first Tuesday of May or June, 
to be determined by notice of the Secretary, when it shall be 
known what time the meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is to be held in 1861, + eee 
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On motion of Dr. R. G. Laughlin, Dr. T. K. Edmiston of 
Clinton, was appointed a delegate to represent this Society in 
the next meeting of the Ohio State Medical Society, to be held 
at White Sulphur Springs. 


On motion of Dr. Brown, Dr. John Swain, of Champaign, 
was appointed a delegate to represent this Society in the next 
annual meeting of the Kentucky State Medical Society. 


On motion of Dr. T. D. Fitch, Drs. N. S Davis and David 
Prince, were requested to furnish to the Committee of Publi- 
cation copies of their addresses for publication in the Transac- 
tions of the Society. 


On motion of Dr. T. D. Fitch, the Secretaries of Local 
Societies were requested to procure the publication of the 
address of Dr. N.S. Davis, in as many of the newspapers of 
the several localities as possible. 


Dr. J. H. Whitmire, of Metamora, was appointed a special 
committee to report on Erysipelas. 


The following named members were duly nominated and 
elected delegates to attend the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for 1861 : 


Dr. A. W. Hostetter, of Decatur, IIl. 
“ J. S. Whitmire, of Metamora, IIl. 
“ Charles, Johnson, of York, Ill. 

“ R. H. Brown, of Mahomet, IIl. 

“ T. D. Fitch, of Kewanee, III. 

“ J. M. Steele, of Grandview, Il. 

“ Geo. Beman, of Decatur, Ill. 

“ §. York, of Paris, Ill. 

“ H. W. Davis, of Terre Haute, Ind. 
“ PD. E. Foote, of Belvidere, Ill. 

“ TD. Prince, of Jacksonville, Ill. 

“ W.M. Chambers, of Charleston, IIl. 
“ C. Goodbrake, of Olinton, II. 

“ H. R. Payne, of Marshall, Ill. 

“ ©. N. Andrews, of Rockford, IIl. 


On motion, Society adjourned to 8 o’clock, P. M. 








Pe. bie al 
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SECOND DAY.—-EVENING SESSION. 


At 8 o’clock, P. M., the Society was called to order by the 
President, Dr. W. M. Chambers. 


Dr. O. Q. Herrick, of Kansas, permanent member, arrived 
and took his seat. 


The president announced the following committee on Prize 
Essays for the ensuing year: Drs. H. A. Johnson, J. V. Z. 
Blaney, and E. L. Holmes, all of Chicago. 


Dr. T. D. Fitch moved to take up the following resolutions, 
offered by Dr. Washburn at the last annual meeting of the 
Society : 


Whereas, The American Medical Association is a national 
Association, composed of delegates and members from all parts 
of the United States, meeting on terms of perfect equality : 


Therefore, /esolved, That in the opinion of this Society, all 
the officers of the Association should be selected strictly with 
reference to merit, and without any regard to their place of 
residence. 


Resolved, That the custom of selecting the President of the 
Association exclusively from the profession of the city in 
which the Annual Meeting is hel’, is not only derogatory to 
the general character of the organization, and calculated great- 
ly to lessen the honor which should attach to that office, but 
past experience has shown that it leads directly to local divis- 
ions, jealousics, and injurious partisan strife. 


Ltesolwed, That the delegates from this Society to the Asso- 
ciation, be instructed to use their influence to abrogate the 
custom alluded to in the preceding resolution. 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to furnish copies 
of the foregoing resolutions to other State aud Local Medical 
Societies, and ask their attention to the same. 


The motion was seconded by Dr. J. M. Steele, and after 
some remarks by Drs. Steele, Brainard, York, and Whitmire 
the preamble and resolutions were adopted almost unanimously. 


The report on Itinerant Practitioners being called for, Dr. 
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Curtis, one of the committee, made an amusing verbal report; 
after which, Dr. H. W. Davis, of Terre Haute, chairman of 
the committee, read a lengthy report in the form of a satirical 
poem, which was listened to with interest. 


On motion of Dr. J. S. Whitmire, the thanks of the Society 
were tendered to Dr. Davis for his report, and a cane ordered 
to be presented as a token of their appreciation of its merits. 


On motion of Dr. Brainard, the President was appointed to 
deliver the public annual address at the next meeting of the 
Society. 

On motion of Dr. Brainard, the Society adjourned sine die. 


N. S. DAVIS, 
Paris, Edgar Co., Ii. Permanent Secretary. 





BOOK AND PAMPHLET NOTICES. 





Tae Lire or Joun Cortins Warren, M. D.: Compiled chiefly from his 
Autobiography and Journals By Epwarp Warren, M. D., in two vol- 
umes, Uctavo. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1860. 

This is the title of a work, very neatly gotten up by the 
publishers, which all lovers of Biography, and especially of the 
biography of medical men, will be likely to purchase and per- 
use with pleasure. 

Dr. J. C. Warren, late of Boston, attained a very high rank 
as a surgeon and a teacher; and all the more important fucts 
and incidents of his life will be sought after and preserved, not 
only by the present generation to whom his name is familiar, 
but by succeeding generations, so long as the profession itself 
is cultivated and cherished among men. Dr. Edward Warren, 
the compiler of this work, had in his possession the most 
ample materials, and he has used them in such a way as to 
make two volumes of about 400 pages each, which should be 
read by every physician in our country. 
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Tae Mepioau Uses or Exrorriciry 1x tax Treatment or Nervous Arrsc- 
tions: A new and important medical work, just issued by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fixxops. 

This is a thoroughly systematic work of over 700 pages, and 
finely illustrated with nearly 100 cuts, showing not only the 
best “ Methods” for the therapeutical employment of Electri- 
city in the various nervous diseases, but also showing the ana- 
iomy of the parts (nerve-trunks and muscle-fibres) liable to be 
involved ; moreover presenting a concise view and means of 
diagnosis of the great variety of nervous affections met with in 
every-day practice. This work is from the pen of Atrrep C. 
Garratt, M. D., of Boston, who of late years, it is well known, 
has made this difficult department of medicine his specialty. 
It is addressed to medical students, and is dedicated to Dr. 
Joun Homans, President of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
It is intended for the professional eye. ‘There is no similar 
work in the English language. 

A more extended notice will be given after we have had 
time to examine the work more carefully. 





Transactions or THE Trrrty-Sixta Annuat Meetinc or tar Mepican 

Soctery or Vireinta: Held in April, 1859, 

This is a pamphlet of 22 pages, containing the simple record 
of proceedings of the Annual Meeting, and the Address of the 
President of the Society, Prof. Levin 8. Joynes, of Richmond, 
Va. The address is well written and may be read with inter- 
est and profit by all. The design of its author was, doubtless, 
to awaken more interest in the State Society, on the part of 
the physicians of that State. 

In the record of proceedings is a copy of the bill for establish- 
ing a State Record of Medical Examiners, which was adopted 
by the Society and recommended to the State Legislature. 

It is well known, that we have been for many years in favor 
of the establishment of similar Boards in every State in the 
Union, by which all candidates for admission into the profess- 
ion should be examined whether they possessed a diploma 
from a Medical College or not. Such a measure, properly 
executed, would speedily place every Medical College where 
it should be, strictly on its merits as an institution for impart- 
ing sound medical instruction. 
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Hisroricat anD Biocrarnicat Appress: Delivered before the 
Cortland County Medical Society, N. Y., at the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Meeting, Aug. 10th, 1858. By Gzorcr W. Braprorp, 
M. D., Secretary of the Society. 


We are much obliged to our esteemed friend, Dr. Bradford, 
for a copy of the above address. It contains a brief history of 
the formation of the Cortland County Medical Society in 1808 
—a sketch of each of its original founders—and a full list of 
the members up to the present time. It is full of interesting 
incidents, and cannot fail to possess much local interest and 
value. 





DieutueEritis: A concise Historical and Critical Essay on the 
late Epidemic Pseudo-Membranous Sore Throat, of California, 
(1856-7) with a few remarks illustrating the Diagnosis, Pathol- 
ogy. and treatment of the Disease. By V. J. Fourcranpn, M. 
D. Sacramento: 1858. 

We have recently received a monograph, with the foregoing 
title, containing 44 pages, well filled with interesting facts and 
observations, concerning a disease that has attracted much 
attention during the last few years. We place the Essay on 
record as an important contribution to the literature of that 
subject. 


On THE DirFicuLTIZEs AND ADVANTAGES OF CATHETERISM OF THE 
Arr-PassaGes In DisEasEs oF THE Cuxst. By Horracr 
Green, M. D., L. L. D., ete. New York. 


This is an essay of 24 pages, in which the author endeavors 
to show that it is practicable to introduce a proper tube into 
the trachea, and through it into the larger bronchial tubes, 
and to inject a solution of Nitrate of Silver into the lungs; 
not only without injurious effects, but with benefit. 

That such catheterism and injections are practicable, we are 
not disposed to deny. But that they are beneficial or even 
free from danger, is very far from having been proved by the 
author; and we would advise all practitioners to be very cau- 
tions how they attempt to imitate the practice recommended 
by Dr. H. Grzzy, 
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(From the London Medical Times and Gazette.) 


Biography of Claude Bernard.—The intensely interesting 
and highly instructive Lectures on Experimental Pathology 
and Operative Physiology, which have been recently commen- 
ced at the College of France, by M. Claude Bernard, being 
about to appear in the columns of the Medicul Times and 
Gazette, a Drie notice of the labors and scientific career of 
oz distinguished author may not be without interest for the 
reader. 

M. Claude Bernard was born in 1813, at St. Julien, near 
Villefranche, in the department of the Rhone. I am unable 
to state exactly in what year he commenced his medical studies, 
but it must have been about 734 or ’35, for, in 1839, he, after 
undergoing the customary ordeal, entered one of the Paris 
Hospitals as “ interne.” 

Two years later he became attached to the lecture-room of 
the celebrated Magendie, at the College of France, his position 
being that of “ preparateur.” In other words, the duty devol- 
ved on him of making all the preliminary arrangements which 
the proposed experiments of that distinguished professor might 
— 

n 1843, the youthful Bernard, after a brilliant examination, 
and the usual defence of a thesis, was received as M. D.; and 
in 1853, he obtained the degree of “Docteur en Sciences,”— 
no mean honor, as all those who know the severity of the test 
must admit. 

In 1847 we find him occupying the honorable and important 
office of “ suppleant,” or substitute to Magendie, and even at 
times lecturing with very considerable ability to the crowds of 
scientific men and students who were wont to repair to the 
lecture-room of that distinguished man. This ofhce, of such 
high trust and responsibility, he worthily held for seven years. 

The natural bias of his mind had, from the very commence- 
ment of his studies, inclined him. towards physiological resear- 
ches; but, alas! Bernard was not one of fortune’s favorites, 
and his scanty means forced him to yuit the field where he was 
destined, at a later period, to gain such glorious laurels, and 
to return to the domain of Surgery. He even went so far as 
to publish a “ Manuel de Medecine Operatoire,” in collabora- 
tion with M. Huette. Circumstances, however, having brought 
him in contact with Magendie, the marked taste which he 
speedily evinced tor physiology satisfied that great man that 
he might one day be surpassed by the young aspirant, For- 
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tunately for science, Magendie possessed great influence over 
him, and succeeded in calling him back to his less lucrative 
but more favorite studies of physiology. 

Some short time after this backslidjag—if I may be allowed 
to use the expression—he was called upon to occupy 4 position 
of higher importance still, and one more consonant with his 
independent and speculative nature than that of assistant to 
another could possibly be. I allude to the chair of physiology, 
which has just been created, in connection with the Faculty of 
Sciences. 

But higher honors were in store, and thick and fast did they 
descend on him; for we find that, shortly after having attained 
to the Professorship, he was elected a Member of the Academy 
of Sciences, in lieu of M. Roux, the eminent surgeon, whose 
death has just caused a vacancy in that learned body. 

The following year was signalized by an event which pro- 
fuundly moved the scientific world ; namely, the death of Ma- 
gendie, whose name had been for years identified with the 
progress of experimental physiology, and who had by his ex- 
traordinary success earned for himself the name of “ Chief of 
the Experimental School of Physiology of France.” It was 
well known that the end and object of Magendie in all his 
teaching and investigations was the subjugution of theory to 
practice ; and in this respect he was a most valuable guide and 
director to those who were disposed to follow him in his exper- 
iments. Skeptical and inquisitive by nature, he mercilessly 
overthrew whatever would not stand the test of experiment. 
From such a master the inquiring mind of Bernard could not 
but take a favorable bias; from such a man he could not fail 
to draw healthy inspirations. Hence we find Bernard adopt- 
ing the principles of his esteemed master, and steadily and 
perseveringly improving and enlarging the field of expe:imental 
science—philosophically considering and investigating the nor- 
mal and morbid manifestations of the animal economy and the 
laws of life. It was but natural to suppose that the illustrious 
Magendie should be replaced by his aauee pupil; and right 
worthily has he since filled up the blank which his master’s 
death created, as the attentive and admiring crowds always to 
be seen in his class-room amply testify. It is not the orator 
they flock to hear; for as a speaker we daily hear better. So 
rapidly do his ideas seem to succeed each other that he is often 
at a loss to find words to clothe them. His voice, though not 
harmonious, is far from being unpleasant. In stature he is 
above the middle size, well knit, broad-chested, of a nervo- 
bilious temperament—the latter element predominating. A 
highly intellectual expression of countenance, with a large and 
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powerful head, give unmistakable evidence of the energy and 
indomitable perseverance of the man. Though not a rhetori- 
cian, in the strict sense of the word, he possesses the rare and 
happy talent of captivating and enchaining his audience, and 
inspiring them with the conviction that he is fully and com- 
pletely master of the subject which he expounds. 

But to take a glance at his labors, and what he has already 
achieved in his particular department. Almost all of his dis- 
coveries are of a highly important and practical kind ; and they 
have given, within the last few years, quite a new character to 
physiological investigation. He has not only struck out new 
paths, but he has roused the attention of the scientific and the 
learned to the reconsideration ot many fundamental questions 
which were supposed to have been long settled, but which, in 
reality, had been but imperfectly established; and he has 
thereby contributed much to a clearer, a more correct, and a 
more comprehensive appreciation of the essential functions of 
the pir economy. As far back as 1844, when he was com- 
paratively a young man, and but newly entered on the field of 
physiological investigation, he published an elaborate paper 
on the different secretions of the alimentary canal, and the 

arts which they respectively play in the digestive process. 
{e had the merit of being the first to show the real mechan- 
ism of the secretion of the gastric juice, and the various changes 
and moditications produced by this liquid on the aliments 
taken into the stomach. Not Jess interesting and instructive 
are the results of his investigations into the saliva and the in- 
testinal secretions generally, and his inquiries into the influ- 
ence of the different pairs of nerves on the organs of digestion, 
circulation, and respiration. 

But it was in the year 1849 that Bernard first laid the real 
foundation of his reputation as an experimental physiologist. 
Prior to this period the real function of the pancreas was in- 
volved in obscurity. It had been considered in the light of a 
salivary gland—a conclusion derived from the similarity of its 
structure to organs of this class. By a series of carefully con- 
ducted experiments, Bernard showed most conclusively that 
the real function of the pancreas related to the formation of 
chyle and the digestion of fatty matter taken into the stomach. 
For this important discovery he was honored with the great 
prize for Experimental Physiology, awarded by the Academy 
of Sciences in that year. 

In 1850, he made known to the scientific world his first dis- 
coveries in connection with the liver; and he showed that this 
organ—the principal use of which in the animal economy was 
believed to be the secretion of bile—had, in reality, another 
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important function, the existence of which had been, up to this 
time, completely ignored by physiologists. This discovery was 
no other than that the liver, in its normal condition, besides 
secreting bile, was constantly producing sugar. To this new 
function he gave the name of Fonction glycogenique du foie. 
By an immense number of experiments, conducted on species 
belonging to three of the principal branches of the animal king 
dom, he proved to the entire satisfaction of the Academy of 
Sciences that the blood, before entering the liver by the vene 
porte, contains no sugar; while that which leaves the liver, 
to enter the heart by the hepatic veins, is abundantly charged 
with this element. He further proved that this new function 
was intimately connected with and influenced by the nervous 
system, and that, by operating on the latter at certain points, 
an artificial diabetes mellitus can be produced at will. This 
important discovery, which at first met with much opposition, 
is now, so far as I know, an acknowledged fact ; and its impor- 
tance, as regards the pathology and treatment of diabetes, is too 
evident to require remark. It follows from it, that this malady 
is nothing more nor less than the disturbance of a physiologi- 
cal function ; and, t!iat function residing in the liver, it, is to 
this organ, and to those parts of the nervous system which in- 
fluence it, that the medical man must direct his attention, with 
a view to its cure. For this most important and practically 
useful discovery, M. Bernard was again awarded the great 
prize tor Experimental Physiology. 

In 1851, his researches in connection with the great sympa- 
thetic were so highly approved by the Academy of Sciences, 
that, for the third time, he received the great prize in physio- 
logy. They have since been published, and are not the least 
interesting of his numerous productions. He shows therein, 
that if a section be made of any of the branches of this nerve, 
the temperature of the parts which they supplied is instantly 
and permanently augmented, and that the inverse of this takes 
when the nerves of the cerebo-spinal axis are devided—in 
other words, that, in this latter case, there is a manifest dimi- 
nution of the temperature. Further, that the section of branches 
of the great sympathetic, besides being followed by increased 
temperature, is also attended with great vascularity of the 

arts which these branches supply. It is easy to appreciate, 
in practical medicine, the great value of these discoveries, 
which, up to the wore time, so far as I am aware, have not 
been controverted. 

Other discoveries on the subject of animal heat, too numer- 
ous to be embraced in this notice, have also been made known 
by M. Bernard. His experiments proving the elective elimi- 
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nation of certain substances by the secretions, and especially 
by those of the salivary glands, as well as his discoveries on 
the special functions of the spinal nerves, are oe we with 
intense interest and importance, as well to the physiologist as 
to the practical physician. Indeed, there is hardly a question 
in the wide domain of physiology and pathology which has 
escaped his attention. 

Having thus tonched on the leading points in M. Bernard’s 
scientific life, we must not forget to add that he follows science 
for science’s sake; patiently and perseveringly he toils for 
seven or eight hours every day in his laboratory. The world 
deeply indebted to him; and, nevertheless, he is but poorly 
remunerated. His two professorships—the one at the Faculty 
of Science, and the other at the College of France—together 
with the trifling sum derived from the Institute, of which he 
is a member, constitute in all but a modest income—not great- 
cr, perhaps, than that of a moderately busy country practitioner 
in England. Thus is science henored! thus are its disciples 
recompensed in military and imperial France ! 

Before concluding this paper, it may be well to say a few 
words on the College of France. This institution was founded 
by Francis I. in 1530, at the joint solicitation of the preacher 
Parvi and the famous Beaudens. The number of professors, 
which was at first but limited, amounts now to twenty-eight. 
These professors—or “ Lecteurs,” as they were originally 
named, from their duty having been, in early times, to read 
classical authors to the students—give lectures on all the lead- 
ing subjects in science, literature and art. One peculiarity in 
this college consists of the perfect liberty accorded to the teach- 
ers in their several departments. For example, the Professor 
who occupies the chair of medicine, has the privilege of teach- 
ing any one of the numerous branches of medical science. He 
may lecture on surgery, materia medica, therapeutics, physio- 
logy, or any other subject embraced under the general head 
medicine. 

The edifice is plain, but elegavt. Among other apartments, 
it contains some eight ampitheatres, where lectures are deliv- 
ered. In several of these certain professors lecture by turn. 
That used by M. Bernard is exclusively set apart for the chair 
of medicine. It is a large square room, capable of Samer 
six hundred students. At one side of the room, on an elevate 
platform, is the professor’s chair, immediately in front of which 
is a table, some ten or twelve feet long, on which all the exper- 
iments conducted in public take place. From the front of this 
platform the seats for the students rise in tiers. The roof is 
ornamented with four frescoes, representing Hippocrates, Aris- 
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totle, Buffon and Limnzus. Elegant as is the general appear- 
ance of the room, it has a serious defect: the light bein 
derived from the roof, falls directly on the table, and any deli- 
cate operation, requiring close inspection, forces the professor 
to place his head in a position which effectually intercepts the 
rays of light on their way to the object under examination. 
In an adjoining apartment is the laboratory, which consists of 
two small rooms. In that nearest the lecture-room are some 
small furnaces, and sundry glass cases, containing the larger 
instruments required for the experiments. In the centre of 
this room is a strong, solid table about five feet by three, per- 
forated in sundry p!aces, so as to permit cords to pass through 
it, to eontrol the movements of the animals subjected to vivi- 
section. The other room resembles a chemist’s shop. In it 
are kept all the chemical and medicinal agents, as well as the 
smaller instruments. In one corner is a sand-bath, intended 
for experiments on cold-blooded animals. Beneath these 
apartments, and connected with them by a stone staircase, are 
a series of cellars, dark and dismal enuugh, in which are kept 
animals of every description—dogs, rabbits, guinea-pigs, etc., 
ete.,—with here and their huge basins and troughs, filed with 
frogs and other cold blooded animals—all intended in their 
turn to be sacrificed and offered up on the alter of science. 
Although that part’ of the College of France in which M. Ber- 
nard lectures is modern, as compared with the rest of the 
building, still it leaves much to be desired. The laboratory is 
too small; and it is a matter of wonder to those who visit it, 
how the professor, his inmediate assistants, and his numerous 

rivate pupils, can move about in the pursuit of their studies. 

t is to be hoped that an amelioration, in this respect, iay, 
erelong, be effected. 


——- 


Virchow’s Views on Cellular Pathology. By G.H. E. Baum- 
e@arTeN, M. D.—The researches of Professor Rudolphus Vir- 
chow on “Cellular Pathology, based on Physiological and 
Pathological Histology,” have not been accessible to a great 
majority of the profession, on account of the German garb in 
which they were clothed. In the British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review for October 1856, his doctrines were criti- 
cised and dwelt upon analytically by one who appreciated their 
weakest points as well as their strongest claims to credence. 
We condense what Dr. Baumgurten has furnished to American 
readers as his views of Virchow’s pathological theories. The 
basis of the theory of cellular pathology is the principle that a 
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single cell or group of cells, operated upon by the same cause 
of disease, may be altered chemically, morphologically, and 
functionally, without any primary affection of the blood or the 
nervous system. As every individual cell is supposed to have 
an individual function, ic is inferred that the function may 
become deranged, and disease result, and that each cell may 
become diseased alone, without pre-existing disease in its vicin- 
ity. With this groundwork for a general doctrine of cellular 
pathology, the views of Virchow are extended to embrace a 
wide field of scientific theorizing, much of which is doubtless 
true, but much must also be hypothetical. 

After defining the distinctions between an animal cell aud a 
vegetable cell, the importance of the intercellular substance is 
alluded to, and from the different relations which the cells bear 
to each other and to the intercellular substance, the mode in 
which tissues are built up is explained. The group of tissues 
in which cells have taken a specific development comprises 
those which are essential for the character of an animal, as 
nerve, muscle, and the vascular system. Those tissnes in 
which the cell not only labors for its own nutriment, bnt also 
furnishes a certain quantity of substance outside of its walls, 
comprise the connective tissue and all that is related to, or de- 
veloped from it, including areolar tissue, cartilage, mucous 
tissue, adipose tissue, and bone. Pathological formations may 
be classified on the same principles as the normal tissues just 
referred to, and, in this sense, heterology of pathological pro- 
ducts does not exist. Heterologival formations, they can be 
called, only so far as they have elements analogous to some 
physiological formation, existing on a spot where they ought 
not to grow, (Aeterotopicul,) or at a time when they should not 
exist, (heterochronical,) or only in a greater quantity than is 
proper, (heterometrical developments.) The physiology of the 
nutritive process must be understood before the pathological 
condition can be thoroughly intelligible. 

In the processes of active hypersemia, the muscular elements 
of the artery are essentially active, relaxation speedily follow- 
ing irritation. The dilatation of the vessel depends in all cases 
on @ sort of paralysis of the muscular coat, and “ active hyper- 
emia,” so called, consequently does not depend on any vascu- 
lar action. The greater or less quantity of blood which flows 
through a part is not the cause of difference in nutrition. If 
we diminish the quantity of nutritive material, we can prevent 
a@ part from ahoctbing much, but it docs not follow from this, 
that we can compel a part to assimilate more material by offer- 
ing more blood te it. Nor does an increase in the nutritive 
processes of a part depend so much on a greater amount of 
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blood in general or in part itself, as on certain states of the 
tissues, (wrritation,) which change its affinities to the constitu- 
ents of the blood, or on the presence of specific substances in 
the latter, which are particularly attracted by certain parts of 
the tissues. An element, destined to abstract substances from 
the blood, must be intact; any alteration of its molecular, phy- 
sical, or chemical properties, by disease, will alter the power 
of executing this aitraction. Cellular pathology merely de- 
mands that this law, so true in regard to the larger organs, 
should be admitted as equally applicable to the smaller organs 
and elements; that it be conceded that an epidermie cell, a 
cartilage cell, etc., also possesses in some measure the power 
of attracting materials from the blood according to its wants. 
The various distinctions between the humoro-pathological doc- 
trine and those of the cellular pathology are pointed out, espe- 
cially in the view of the blood being an independent formation, 
regenerating itself by its own resources. The theory of Vir- 
chow denies this, and considers the blood as constantly depen- 
dent on other organs. The history of the pathology of pysemia, 
embolia, and the chemical dyscrasiz, properly form a part of 
this branch of the subject, which is discussed at length in the 
original paper of Virchow. In his theory of independent cell- 
action, and in his refutation of the doctrine of the neuro-pathol- 
ogist, he remarks that “ every element can be excited to action 
without any influence or mediation of the nervous system ;” 
and this observation is extended to the different action of differ- 
ent irritants on nearly all excitable parts. 

In the limits of this abstract, we can, in addition to the 
points ajready considered, merely refer to the remaining sub- 
jects of Dr. Baumgarten’s analysis of Virchow’s views. These 
are, the phenomena of nutritive irritation, increased assimila- 
tion trom a direct external irritant, formation, changes in the 
development of cells, the definition and pathology of inflamma- 
tion in all its manifold phases, the difference between normal 
and pathological developments, the formation of mucus and 
pus, and a number of other materials for reflection and sober 
consideration. To these are added Dr. Baumgarten’s recollec- 
tions of other views of Virchow, as contained in his lectures 
and writings. The subject is so minutely histological in its 
details, that a good deal of the interest which might otherwise 
be felt in it is lost to those who may find a difticulty in com- 
prehending the refinements of division in which the theory 
indulges.—(St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, January 
1860.) 
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The Uterus and its Inflezions. By Proressor Roxrraysxy. 

1. The vaginal portions of the uterus of a multipara, and the 
connected vaginal roof, is formed out of a duplicature or fold- 
ae ot the vagina, in which the lower end of the uterus 
takes a part. So soon as the uterus has passed into the vagina, 
the latter surrounds it like a ring, forming an intussusception. 
In front, the doubling is shorter, and is attached by loose cell- 
ular tissue. Hence, the anterior lip is thicker, and the vaginal 
roof more shallow. After many laburs the distinctions-become 
less, On section of the uteri of young persons, it is seen that 
the vagina. after it has formed the duplicature constituting the 
roof, is continued into the uterus. The mucous membrane 
and the layer of the two grow into the corresponding tissues. 
A second, outer, loose, muscular, longitudinal, fibrous layer of 
the vagina goes outside, over the duplicature, and spreads over 
the body of the uterus. In more mature uteri, and those which 
have been pregnant, there is interposed between the mucous 
membrane of tho cervix and the longitudinal, muscular layer, 
a richer mass of uterus which ends in a point in the anterior 
lip of the vaginal portion. At the anterior side of the uterus 
runs the round ligament, separating into two muscular bands; 
the upper run together at the fundus, the lower under an angle 
in the neighborhood of the os uteri internum, thus forming a 
lozenge-shaped space. At the seat of union of the lower bands, 
in uteri of this description, there strikes a band of about an 
.inch broad, in the form of a bow, the fasciculi of which fix and 
enlarge the duplicatures. On the posterior wall of the uterus, 
the ascending band is continued over thecervix into the vagina; 
or there proceed, also, from the end of this band, in the neigh- 
borhood of the os uteri internum, two strips of the form of a 
sharp bow, to the vagina. The strong mucous membrane of 
the cervix, and the thicker connective tissue on the terior 
wall, do not terminate at the os internum, but, becoming thin- 
ner, go on to the body of the uterus. This forms the support 
of the mass of the uterus, and the foundation of its upright 
position, and shares essentially in flexions. Inflexion of the 
uterus, forward or backward, always falls in the region of the 
osinternum. Flexions of the cervix seldom happen. The 
stratum of connective tissue is always found less thick, looser, 
thinner, and even wasted away. Hence, anteflexion is more 
frequent, and in less degree, as it grows to infraction; retro- 
flection is less frequent, but oftener in extreme degree, and very 
seldom grows tu infraction. Antetlexion, moreever, most com- 
monly appears in the virgin uterus, or at least it is apparently 
in no relation with labor; retroflexion, on the contrary, hardly 
ever arises but after repeated labors, or abortions.—(Alig. 
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Wiener Med. Zeitung, No.17, 1859; Brit. and For. Med.-Chir. 
fev., January, 1860.) 

2. On the Origin of Uterine Flexions. By Pror. Vircuow. 
This writer sums up thus: At the seat of infraction there is 
found no primary alteration of tissue. Simple relations of 

ressure, distinguished from actual tumors, cause no anteflex- 
ions, but mostly retroflexions. Filling of the bladder and 
rectum cause distinct changes of position of the uterus. The 
changes are no longer possible when the body of the uterus is 
fixed at a certain height. In original shortening of a lateral 
ligament, there are found in children only lateral dislocation 
and inflexion ; in persons beyond puberty, anteflexions. Ante- 
flexions are more frequent in normal, retroflexions in patholo- 
gical cundition of the uterine walls. 

Hence, he draws the following therapeutical deductions: 
In the history of flexions there is a period of simple predisposi- 
tion, one of simple flexion, and one of flexion complicated with 
various inflammatory processes ; the predisposition is frequently 
given by partial forins of peritonitis, which appear with colicky 
attacks, and are apparently very difficult to mitigate; long 
retention of urine and fxeces favor the formation of flexions, 
aeeny at the menstrual period, that of child-bearing, ete, 
enlargements of the uterus, especially when united with relax- 
ation, quickly cause flexions, and the removal of these may 
materially alleviate them; hence, the antiphlogistic treatment 
of uterine catarrh, and must caretul watching of the menstruai 
and puerperal processes are necessary ; a complete removal of 
anteflexion seems in the highest degree doubttul, while in 
retroflection it may be expected. When flexion is connected 
with consecutive processes, as endo- and peri-metritis, a careful 
local treatment is necessary. 

Virchow remarks upon the views of Rokitansky, as given in 
the preceding article, and does not regard atrophy at the seat 
of infraction as primary or essential, for in anteflexions of in- 
fantile and maiden subjects there is not the slightest alteration 
of the uterine wall to be found. He does not consider the 
anatomical description of Rokitansky as in all points correct ; 
thus, the mucous membrane of the cervical canal cannot be 
called callous, for it is here relatively thin; it more resembles 

ulation tissue. The fibro-muscular tissue of the uterus is 
ound as well in the body as in the neck; it contains more 
muscular fibres and vessels in the body, and more fibrous con- 
nective tissue in the neck. Toward the mucous membrane 
the muscular fibres in both places cease, and there is found a 
distinct, apparently thick, but in the normal state by no means 
a — layer.—LVashville Jour. of Med. and Surg., 

eb. 1860. 
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On the Difficulty of Diagnosis between Pregnancy and Tumors 
of the Abdomen. By Rost. O. Crort, hang L. BR. C. P., Edin., 
etc.—There are few cases likely to prove more embarrassing, 
especially to the young practitioner, than those in which he is 

led to determine the nature of abdominal enlargements. 
These depend upon so many causes, and are so often masked, 
that it is frequently impossible to give an opinion with safety. 
When such protuserances exist in the male, the diagnosis, as 
far as pregnancy is concerned, is perfectly clear, but in the 
female, whenever her abdomen begins to enlarge, and if she 
be at the child-bearing age, pregnancy is at once suspected as 
the cause. There are two classes of women who come under 
our care who frequently bafile the medical man in his examin- 
ation. These are unmarried women, who have hence no legal 
right to become mothers; and those who, being married, are 
eagerly desirous of becoming mothers. The first class will 
strongly deny symptoms that may exist, and place every ob- 
stacle in the way of the obstetrician; the second, by her hope 
of being pregnant, will be induced to describe imaginary 
symptoms. ‘To illustrate these remarks he gives the following 
case :— 

Mrs.—, aged forty-two, married nineteen years. No child- 
ren or miscarriages; in bad health; has had fistule in ano. 
Six years ago was struck in the right lumbar region by the 
pole of an omuibus, from which she has suffered more or less 
ever since. Two years ago, injnred again in the right groin, 
When requested to see her she believed herself enceinte, and 
was suffering trom distressing sickness. Felt, six months pre- 
vious to the visit of her physician, a peculiar sensation in the 
region of the uterus. The catamenia appeared regularly till 
two months ago, when they ceased oneal ; the breasts were 
full and painful, and there was a tumor in the lower part of 
the abdomen. 

The next visit she was in bed: her countenance pale and 
anxious, breasts full and tense, tender to the touch, containing 
milk, which could be extracted ; nipples large and sore; areole 
raised and darkened; abdomen tense and tympanitic, and just 
above the symphysis pubis was felt a hard substance, the size 
of an orange, in the pelvis, and well defined, nearly in the 
middle line of the abdomer, and inclined to the left side; no 
discharge from the vagina. By a stethescopic examination a 
peculiar whirring sound was heard, like the placental murmur, 
to the right of the middle line above the pubis. From this 
time for three weeks no pain save in the breasts and nipples; 
the sickness constant; the only relief obtained was from ice. 
After a time the sickness abated, and food could be taken, 
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At her next menstrual period she suffered, for three days, vio- 
lent uterine pains; no discharge, the tumor seemed to have 
increased in size, and to be higher in the abdomen. 

She was seen by other practitioners, who seemed equally 
doubtful as to the existence of pregnancy. But slight changes 
were observed for sume five weeks. Kiesteine, on every ex- 
amination of the urine, was detected. Now a symptom arose; 
profuse spontaneous salivation came on. An examination, 
per vaginam, showed the cervix uteri shortened, the os opened, 
the lips pufty and swollen ; on pressing upward with the finger, 
behind the symphysis, a hard substance was felt, very much 
resembling the head of a child at a late period of gestation. 
Dr. Robert Lee and Mr. Havers saw her, and while admittin 
the presence of most of the symptums of pregnancy, yet decli- 
ned to give a decided opinion. The only certain sign, the pul- 
sation of the fcetal heart, could not be detected. 

December 17th.—The condition of the patient pretty much 
as before; the tnmor appearing to occupy the whole of the 
upper portion of the right half of the abdomen as high as the 
ribs, and extending deeply into the lumbar region. On pres- 
sure, a substance, like the gravid womb, was felt, and in i a 
distinct movement as of a foetus. With the stethescope, the 
ee sound was heard as before, with a cooing as of a dove. 

pon shifting the instrument a little higher up, the foetal heart 
was heard distinctly. Being now certain of the existence of 
pregnancy, the tumor was attacked, by directing the nurse to 
rub it gently, night and morning, for a quarter of an hour, 
with liniment of iodide of potassium. By the first of the suc- 
ceeding March, the patient was vomiting freely ; the abdomen 
large, tense, dull on percussion; the umbilicus prominent; 


the ensiform cartilage pressed out; the abdomen measuring . 


forty-two inches round. When a contraction of the uterus oc- 
curred, the tumor was very apparent. 

May 10th.—After a severe labor, delivery took place. The 
placenta having been removed, a large firm mass was felt, 
seeming to occupy nearly the whole of the abdomen, and ex- 
tending crosswise from the left ilium to the ribs on the opposite 
side. By firm pressure, the greater portion of the tumor sunk 
into the pelvis, leaving a large, round, hard ball loose in the 
abdomen. It was evident that the womb had been distended 
by the effusion into it of a quantity of blood. From this time 
all went well, the tumor remaining about the size of a large 
cricket ball, seemingly attached Sy a very small pedicle.— 
Lancet, January 28, 1860. 
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Practical Remarks on Foetal Auscultation. By R. Drurrt, 
L. R. C. P., London.—The readers of the Medical Times have 
been startled by the announcement, on the part of one of the 
most learned physicians in the world, that the foetal heart can- 
not be heard before birth ; that if certain sounds be heard, said 
to be those of the fcetal heart, there is no certainty attainable 
that they are what they are supposed to be; and that the com- 
monly described sounds are illusions, and exist only in the 
minds of the listeners. First of all, as to the facts asserted, 
and the reasonableness of them. To many physicians it is 
absolutely certain, that at most times, in women pregnant of a 
live child, especially after the fifth month, there can be heard, 
over some part of the enlarged uterus, a small and distinct, but 
often remarkably distinct heart-beat, varying from 140 to 180 
in the minute. By a heart-beat is meant a donble beat, of one 
louder and more pronounced, and another shorter, immediately 
succeeding, and less pronounced. 

It is said to be incredible that the sounds of the foetal heart 
can reach the ear through so great a mass, consisting of uterine 
tissues, vessels, and the limbs of the child. But the thickness 
of the uterus and abdominal walls is not great, and not to be 
eompared in sound-deadening qualities to a common pillow. 
But who doubts that the ticking of a watch can be heard under 
a pillow? The writer has heard his own watch through the 
thickness of sixteen folds of blanket. There is, also, no real 
difficulty concerning the counting of so large a number of 
pulsations as 160 in a minute. The breathing of dying child- 
ren may be distinguished at 180; the pulse at 240. The ticks 
of a lever watch are five to a second, and may most easily be 
counted at 240 per minute. When the piano is played rapidly, 
the ear can readily recognize 720 sounds in a minute. 

There is no doubt that a woman may be pregnant of a living 
child, and yet that at times the foetal heart-sounds not be dis- 
covered even by one accustomed to the search. Hence, the 
absence of the sounds can never be taken as a proof that the 
fetus is dead, or that pregnancy does not exist. 

Again, sounds may be feebly heard, so that the observer 
cannot say that they are not heart-sounds; or other sounds 

may be mistaken for those of the foetal heart. If the sounds 

are not confined to a small circle, or are synchronous with 
those of the maternal heart, they should not be suspected to 
be foetal. 

Of all the signs which distinguish the enlarged uterus from 
other tumors, none are more valuable than the following: the 
uterus, like other hollow viscera, has a a peristaltic 
motion, continuous throughout pregnancy, (and after delivery,) 
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and consisting in periodic contractions, which cause a moder- 
ate but decided tension of the organ, and are followed by 
flaccidity and repose. No other tumor, not tympanitic, can do 
this; and, during the fits of contraction, the shape, dimensions, 
and outline of the organ are unmistakable. hen abont to 
auscultate, gently shampoo or roll the abdominal parietes over 
the womb, till it becomes hard and resisting. This is the 
moment for auscultation. Put the stethescope on the womb, 
and perpendicular to its surface. Search carefully on the 
horizontal line on a level with the anterior-superior spine of 
the ilium; beginning on the left side, then a little above and 
below; if unsuccessful, go to the right side. Take care that 
the attitude is easy, and produces no rushing sound in the 
ears.— Medical Times and Gazette, January 21, 1860. 


The Mental Peculiarities and Disorders of Childhood. By 
Cuaries West, M. D., etc. No one can have watched the 
sick-bed of a child without being struck by the almost unvary- 
ing pores with which its illness is borne, and the extremity 
of the peril from which, apparently in consequence of that 
patience, a complete recovery takes place. 

No sorrow, gloomy foreboding, remorse, disappointment, 
nor anxiety, depresses the spirits and weakens the vital powers. 
Death, in general, brings no alarm. To keep the child happy, 
remove all causes of alarm, suffering, and discomfort ; modify 
the treatment so as to escape a struggle with waywardness, 
and if death appears imminent, look at it from a child’s point 
of view ; all these are duties of the utmost importance both for 
physician and parents. 

The mind of the child is feebler than that of an adult, but 
is proportionally active, and vivid in its imaginations. The 
child who dreads solitude, and asserts that it hears sounds or 
sees objects, often tells a literal truth. The sounds haye been 
heard ; in the stillness of the nursery, the little one has listen- 
ed to what seemed to be a voice calling it; or, in the dark, 

hantoms have risen before its eyes, and the agony of terror 
trays an impression far too real to be explained away, or to 
be unsuitably met by hard words or unkind treatment. 

Disorder of the cerebral functions greatly exaggerates these 
impressions. Hence, the circumstances surrounding a child 
whether in health or disease, are of vast importance, an 
should never be lost sight of in the treatment. 

The passions, too, of a child, are exaggerated as a eneral 
rule, ason as yet does not govern its caprices, There is 
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also an intense craving for sympathy, which sometimes becomes 
quite uncontrollable, and requires as much care and judicious 
management as in the case of an adult monomaniac. As in 
diseases of the body, so in affections of the mind in early life, 
the power of repair causes a constant hope, which is not to be 
indulged in the cases of adults. Dullness, apathy, and cerebral 
disturbance, have, therefore, not so grave an import as at a 
more advanced age. The whole of the intellectual energy is 
expended on the child’s commerce with the world; his rela- 
tions to it are disturbed, hence, the want of interest, the slow- 
ness to resume the lively prattle after sickness should not be 
viewed with too much apprehension. The mega of a child 
is feeble, and when recovery takes place, it has to learn again 
its old lessons, and with weakened faculties. This process will 
extend over a longer time in proportion as it was younger at 
the time of the illness. 

One thing should be remembered, in protracted illness, even 
when unaccompanied with disorder of the brain—the sense of 
hearing may be impaired, and this may be one cause of the 
child’s dullness. Tne arrest of development, or the positive 
retrocession of the mental faculties, is of far less import than 
any perversion of the moral powers. The child who, in spite 
of dullness, manifests the wrdinary childish feelings, may be 
much improved by judicious training. We must also, in form- 
ing an estimate o theee capabilities, consider the accompani- 
ments of the sickness. Convulsions or serious cerebral distur- 
bance will correspondingly impair more profoundly the intel- 
lectual powers, and retard the recovery. It must be remem- 
bered that a very large number of children whose progress has 
been arrested at a very early age are allowed to grow up 
without any culture, pf much of their dullness may be due 
to neglect. Apart from congenital instances, where mind and 
body are alike arrested in development, or are alike feeble and 
deformed, the state of the moral powers are more important as 
spuide to the prognosis than the condition of the intellectual. 

ant of affection, mischief, spite, causeless rage, are less hope- 
ful than intellectual dullness, and the first step should be the 
establishment of moral control. It should be borne in mind 
that the heart may break or reason fail under causes seemingly 
insufficient, and the griefs of childhood may be as overwhelm- 
ing as those of the strongman. The intellectual powers should 
never be overtasked. Thus may be laid the foundation of 
hydrocephalus, or the tubercular cachezia, the destruction of 
the nervous system or serious injury to the moral character. 
Oceasionally, children exaggerate their ailments, or feign 
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those which have no existence, and they will put up with 
scanty fare and painful treatment as long as they can engross 
attention, and be the centre around which the household turns. 
—Med. Times and Gazette, Feb. 11, 1860. 


On the employment of Iodide of Potassium in Discases g 
the Brain in Children. By Joun Coxrpsrream, M. D., F. RB. 
C. P., Edin.—It is now upwards of twenty Pew since iodide 
of potassium was commended by Reeser and others, as a reme- 
dy of special power in hydrocephalus. It is surprising how 
few seem to recognize its value, and what slight references are 
made to its employment in the various works on. the diseases 
of children. In all cases when, from the course of the symp- 
toms, there is reason to believe that the central organs of the 
nervous system, or their envelopes, are in any degree affected 
with strumous inflammation, (tubercular cerebritis, or menin- 
itis,) or its consequences, after moderate purgation, the writer 
is in the habit of employing the iodide of potassium in doses 
of from half a grain to three grains, every cheese or four hours, 
in some carminative water, and continuing it for many days, 
according to the symptoms, or until convalescence is fully 
established; and with the occasioual use of blisters to the 
shaven scalp, he believes he has producedamore prompt and 
decided effect upon the disease than by any other treatment. 
When the opportunity has been afforded of commencing the 
use of this remedy early, it has appeared to arrest the progress 
of the disease rapidly, so that the effects of effusion, indicated 
by squinting and convulsions, have not supervened. In less 
favorable circumstances, where considerable prostration has 
succeeded great febrile action, where starting and squinting 
had become prominent symptoms, in not a few instances, the 
free use of the iodide of potassium has been followed by 
amendment and complete recovery. In such cases it should 
be given in larger doses, even to four grains several times a 
day, to children of from four to eight years ot age. 
he medicine is very seldom refused by the patient, nor 
does it increase the nausea so frequently existing in the earlier 
stages of the disease; nor has it induced salivation, which 
seems sometinzes to follow its use in otiier ailments. Although 
ti is more especially useful where there exists more or less of 
the scrofulus diathesis, yet it has been found of service in cases 
where no taint was present. 
The writer is not prepared to assert that this agent is more 
useful than calomel in a// cases of inflammation of the brain 
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and its appendages. When we have to treat robust and full- 
blooded children, in whom there is reason to believe that the 
threatened disease of the nervous system stands more or less 
directly connected with preceding disorder of the digestive 
organs, there is no doubt of the superior efficacy of the mercu- 
rial treatment, combined with antimonials and salines; but 
when, after having duly administered these remedies, symp- 
toms of cerebral disorder continue, the iodide should then be 
employed. The writer, in concluding, is satisfied that the 
iodide of potassium never produces any bad effects, though it 
may fail to do good.— Zdinburgh Ued. Jour., Dec., 1859. 





[In the absence of the Editor, and the consequent scarcity of 
Editorial for this number, we introduce the following inter- 
esting paper, read by J. N. Granam, M. D., before the 
Chicago Academy of Medicine.—W. H. B.] 


—_——_+=-———_ 


QUININE.—ITS REMEDIAL POWERS. 





In presenting ‘a few thoughts on the above agent, I am aware 
that I shall differ with many Fellows of the Academy who 
have expressed their views on this subject, and with some 
learned papers that have been read before us. 

Much of the difterence of opinion that exists between medical 
men, on subjects relating to our profession, arises from a mis- 
understanding of each other’s views, or from viewing the same 
subject from limited or different stand-points. 

The army surgeon, in the swamps of Florida, will give qui- 
nine with impunity, in 40 to 50 grain doses, without regard to 
the stage of fever or inflammation—while in the hospitals of 
Boston, the physician would look with horror upon a five grain 
dose, and dole out with the greatest precision, as to time, 
stage, etc., his grain and a half to two grain doses. (This has 
held good there, if not now.) 

Now, to a certain extent, both are correct. The large doses 
necessary to arrest an intermittent in the malarious districts 
of the South, are not required in the more northern latitudes, 
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where malaria is scarcely known. So in its mode of action 
upon the physical system—the views of writers are almost as 
varied as their manner of administration. Dr. Sam’. Gordon, 
of Dublin, Ireland, in writing on its pathological effects, 
quotes Headland to say, “the action of quinia is exerted pri- 
marily in the blood and not on the nerves.” “ Tiedeman and 
Gmelin found it long ago in the blood of a patient to whom it 
was administered.” Dr. Cochran, in a number ot the Charles. 
ton Medival Journal, in pointing out in what its action con- 
sists, says, “In women, under its influence, if they were 
menstruating, they complained of increase. In some cases it 
hastened the flow, if given just before the period; it provoked 
their return when suddenly suppressed by cold, ete.” He says 
also, that “if administered in large doses, and frequently 
repeated, it defibrinates the blood, rendering it fluid and inco- 
agulable.” M. Biquet, of Paris, says “that it does not act on 
the general state of the organs, or on the blood, but has its 
special action on the nervous system. Dr. H. Bence Jones, 
F. R. S., says, “ Quinine cures neuralgia as it cures ague, by 
subduing the action of the nerves, not by any ¢onic action.” 
Speaking of its use in typhoid fever, he says, “It is most 
useful when there is excitement, agitation, excited eye and 
manner, and delirium.” In a learned paper read before the 
Academy, by our Fellow, Dr. Hamill, it was argued that under 
the influence of quinine, in malarious fevers, less of urea was 
excreted by the kidneys, while the waste of the tissue went on, 
and thus the blood becoming impregnated with urea, there was 
the greater tendency to delirium—poison, and death. To this 
it was answered by Prof. Byford, that he believed on the con- 
trary, from his own experience, that quinine, by arresting the 
disease, prevented the waste of tissue and blood derangement, 
and thus lessened the chances for comatism or poison by urea. 
My own experience would certainly coroborate this view, and 
it seems to me, that if quinine will cure intermittent, if, as has 
been abundantly shown, it may be given in grave cases with- 
out respect to the stage of fever or congestion, whatever its 
mode of action, in eliminating the position, it thus cuts short 
the disease, not by the substitution of “ waste of tissue,” or 
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blood poison by urea. That such results may and do some- 
times follow the use of quinine, is evident, but, from my 
own experience, I cannot say-that I ever saw the slightest 
reason for attributing them to quinine as the cause. Rather, 
may we not say, the primary causes at work in originating the 
disease, have, despite of what may have been done, produced 
the changes in the blood, ete. ? 

Quinine, iu its effects upon the human system, occupies a 
position that scarcely any other medicinal agent is known to 
possess. I regard it a éonic, a stimulant, a sedative, an anti- 
periodic, an antispasmodic—a diaphoretic. 

“A tonic,” says Dr. Eston, Prof. of Mat. Med. in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, “is a medicine which commencing its 
action on the stomach itself, very likely by stimulating its 
nerves-and muscular fibres, improves the appetite, strengthens 
digestion, and feeds assimilation, helps consequently to make 
good blood, which in turn adds vigor to the circulation, which 
produces secretion.” 

In small repeated doses, quinine acts as a tonic. In larger, 
its tonic effect is quickly followed by its stimuiating properties, 
but in grave periodical cases, there exists the most abundant 
proof that its sedative effect is the one which tells most certain- 
ly in arresting the disease ; to do this it must be given in large 
repeated doses. This, I have often proven in the treatment of 
the graver forms of malarious fever in the West and South. 


We know, Tartar Emetic in large doses is a powerful reme- 

dy against periodicity, by its sedative effects; so quinine, 
without the irritating and prostrating effects of the anti- 
mony, seems to hold in subjection the nervous excitement, and 
by its power over the nerve centres, arrest the paroxysm. 
. Dr. Holmes, of the U. 8. A. Medical Staff in Florida, in 
writing on the use of large doses of quinine, says, “ Quinine 
as a remedy for periodicity is to be given regardless of any 
existing state of inflammation.” 


He recommends never giving it in repeated doses, when. 
directed for the cure of a periodical disease. He says, “In 
emergrent cases it may be given in the lowest state of prostra- 
tion, or the highest grade of fever.” 
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He says further, “ No better diaphoretic than this (quinine) 
in many stages of the system. When congestion comes on the 
brain in intermittent and all its collaterals, I have given 40 to 
50 grains ; have seen its effects on the brain aggravating for 
the time every symptom, or occasionally but slightly affecting 
the disease for some hours, then as the sedative effects came 
on, I have beheld the patient drop into a composed sleep.” 

In less malarious districts than those referred to by Dr. 
Holmes, I have often given the quinine in ten to fifteen grain 
doses, irrespective of fever, delirium, or stupor, and with the 
happiest effects, the patieut sinking from the wildest delirium 
into profuse perspiration and quiet slumber. 

In the more severe forms of intermittent, where the life of 
the patient seems to hang upon the fact whether he shall have 
a second or third paroxysm, we have no time to wait for the 
remission of the fever, or the subsidence of the brain symp- 
toms—the tonic or antiperiodic must be given or the patient 
dies. 

The phenomena attending intermittent fever, leads to the 
conclusion that the paroxysms are produced by an influence 
acting through the cerebral centres. Quinine seems to have 
an affinity (so to speak) for, and exerts a wonderful power in 
controling or modifying the action of the nervous system. 
Does it pre-occupy these cerebral centres, and by a power pe- 
culiarly its own, expel the morbid influence, and thus cut 
short—cure the disease ? 

In chorea, in functional epilepsy, hysteriz and spasmodic 
asthma, diseases peculiarly of a nervous character, its curative 
properties have been often signally manifest. 

By some, it is contended that it acts as a mere antiperiodic. 
“Tt is very probable,” says Tazwell, of Tennessee, “that it 
might be profitably employed even where periodicity could not 
be traced, as according to Prof. Drake, it is a sedative and 
antispasmodic narcostic.” If, as in the definition already 
given, a tonic is a medicine which improves the appetite, 
strengthens digestion, and favors assimilation; helps to make 
good blood, etc., I see not why Dr. Tazwell’s views are not 
correct. Quinine is undeniably a tonic. - 
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I have long been in the habit of giving quinine in small 
doses, with the object of regulating the appetite, strengthening 
the system, etc. in cases of slow convalescence from fever, or 
of general debility from other causes. In some form or other, 
the quinine enters largely into all my tonic preparations in 
such cases. The seeming paradox, that the same agent should 
produce so many different results, and be used under apparent- 
ly so dissimilar circumstances, must not be argued against the 
fact that these results are produced. But why not give it 
during the fever, stupor, or delirium of intermittent? Are not 
these the very results of the originating cause, be it miasm or 
what not, poisoning the blood, and thus rendering it powerless 
to nourish the brain, the very results, which by removing the 
cause, or rendering it powerless to produce them, the quinine 
is intended to correct? 


Did the cases present, as instanced in the preceding, I would 
alike give it in the highth of the fever, the wildness of the 
delirium, or the depths of the stupor, assured of its good effects. 


I have never seen quinine cut short typhoid fever, though I 
have given it in such cases in large doses, and for a purpose; 
nor have I seen any evil effects from its use in such cases. 


The following propositions I think are evident : 

1st. Quinine seems to act by the circulation through the 
cerebral centres, upon the general nervous system. 

2d. It is a tonic. 

8d. A Stimulant. 

4th. An Antiperiodic. 

5th. A Diaphoretic. 

6th. An Antispasmodic. 

7th. A Narcotic. 


8th. These results are produced or modified by quantity, 
time, latitude, disease, condition. 
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From the importance of the subject, and the entire, or at 
least great inefticiency of the remedies generally used in con- 
sumption, much interest has been, and still continues to be 
felt as to the real value of the hypophosphites in its treatment. 
Letters and inquiries are constantly addressed to us with res- 
pect to the efficacy of the Churchill remedies, as they may 
very properly be called in the cure of consumption. 

The experience of Dr. Richard Quain, in the Brompton 
Hospital, so entirely accords with our own, that we cannot do 
better than give a summary of his conclusions as published in 
the London Lancet, for June, 1860. We may be allowed to 
observe in advance, however, that the great reluctance com- 
plained of by inventors, discoverers, and theorists, on the part 
of the profession to adopt their views, and a determination to 
sift their assertions in a thorough manner will be fostered by 
the general results arrived at in the investigations of these 
highly, we caunot say praised, but vaunted remedies. It is 
rue.in this case the profession had but little to loose in the 
experiments requisite to arrive at the truth; they would not 
be required to lay aside reliable remedies, whiie they were — 
anxiously awaiting the effects of the new, so that there is not 
much sacrifice made, and I am very sorry that I cannot say 
there has been no disappointment /elt ; for from the great as- 
surance with which the claims of the phosphites were put 
forth, much credence and hope were aroused. 


But to the experience of Dr. Quain.. He very fairly sub- 
mitted twenty-two cases of consumption to the hypophosphite 
course of treatment ; two were in the first stage, ten in the 
second, and ten in the third stage. Of these, six were impro- 
ved. Of the six, three only to a very slight degree, and only 
for a short time; in three, improvement was marked, but in 
one only of the latter has the improvement been permanent; 
the other two patients both died, notwithstanding the fact. 
that they took them several (over three) months. 


Dr. Quain caused abstracts of 22 cases of consumption, treat- 
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ed in the same hospital, by other methods dictated by princi- 
ples instead of empiricism. Three were in the first stage, 
five in the second, and fourteen in the third. Sixteen of these 
were more or less benefitted. He also observed that six of 
the cases which have been under the hypophosphite treatment 
without the least benefit, were improved by the other treat- 
ment. Dr. Quain remarks in conclusion, that “ a review of 
the preceding facts has led me to form a most unfavorable 
opinion of the value of hypophosphites in the treatment of 
phthisis. I believe them to be comparatively, if not absolutely 
useless. I have been induced to take some little pains in in- 
vestigating the subject, because of the unhesitating confidence 
with which their value is asserted and their use recommended 
in certain quarters ; and I have also seen in the cases of some 
patients who have visited Paris, how much time has been 
thrown away by substituting the use of these salts for remedies 
of undoubted efficacy in controlling the progress of phthisis.” 








TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

The proceedings of the recent Annual Meeting of this Society 
will be found in this number of the Examiner. About fifty 
physicians were present from different parts of the State, and 
the two days spent together were devoted diligently to the 
transaction of the proper business of the Society. Every thing 
was done pleasantly and in order. We were gratified to find 
that a much larger number of the Committees were ready to 
report than for several years past. 

If all the reports and papers are published in full, it will 
make a Jarger volume of Transactions than any of preceding 
years. We fear, however, that the Committees of the Society 
do not yet fully appreciate the nature of the duties they ought 
to perfurm. They have very generally adopted the practice 
of obtaining as many contributions as they can from members 
of the profession, and then putting them together for a report. 
Now the object of appointing a Standing Committee on Prac- 
tical Medicine, Surgery, or Obstetrics, is not to gather up 
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detailed cases of various kinds from different practitioners, 
and stitch them together in the form of a report, but simply 
to report, from year to year, such ¢mprovements as may have 
been made in the several departments, and the peculiarities 
that may have been observed in the rise, progress, and causa- 
tion of epidemic diseases. To do this, they should ccrrespond 
by circular, or otherwise, with the profession, and gather all 
the facts they can. But when obtained, they should be care- 
fully sifted, and condensed into one compact report, giving 
every physician credit, of course, for the facts he furnishes of 
value. 


Such a method would greatly enhance the value, while it 
would materially lessen the bulk of the reports. 


Again, the object of appointing Speal Committees to in- 
vestigate particular subjects, is not for the purpose of iliciting 
essays on the general importance of the topics assigned to 
them, but to incite to, and develope the results of, special 
investigations that are likely to add to the actual stock of 
knowledge on the subject treated of. A report on the general 
importance of diseases of the eye, or of public hygiene, or of 
diseases of the chest, may be correct in sentiment and written 
in excellent style, and yet not contain a single new fact, or 
new application of old facts. We think when a member of 
the Society accepts an appointment as special committee on 
any given subject, he is expected, either by observation, exper- 
iment or statistics, or all of these combined, to make some 
actual addition to the knowledge previously possessed by the 
profession on that subject. These remarks are not designed 
to find fault with any of the reports of the recent meeting, any 
more than those of past years; for so far as we could judge 
from those read, we think them fully equal in merit to those 
presented at former meetings. But we would like to see a 
more active spirit of criticism and original inquiry infused into 
the reports and doings of our State Society. The physicians 
and citizens of Paris are entitled to much credit for the judici- 
ous arrangements and their unlimited hospitality. 
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APOLOGY. 


' The space occupied by the record of proceedings of the 
Illinois State Medical Society, and the teraporary absencé, of 
the Senior Editor, have prevented the insertion of ‘the: usual 
amount of “ Clinical Reports,” in the present nrmber. ‘These 
reports will be resumed, however, in our next issue. 


{a3 We learn from a private source that all the Professors 
of the Ohio Medical College have resigned their places, and 
a new organization will take place. We hope the Trustees 
no worse luck than that they may find as efficient and worthy 
a faculty as the one just resigned. 


—_—— 


Another New Medical School.—We \earn from a private 
letter from onr friend Dr. C. A. Logan, of Leavenworth City, 
that a medical school has been announced there, with the fol- 
lowing name : “Medical Department of the Baker University.” 
The faculty is composed of the following gentlemen :—Des- 
criptive and Surgical Anatomy, J. F. Smith, M. D. ; Theory 
and Practice of Medicine, ; Principles and Practice of 
Surgery, M. S. Thomas, M. D.; Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics, H. Griffin, M. D.; Chemistry and Toxicology, T. Sinks, 
M. D.; Institutes of Medicine, W. Booth Smith, M. D.; Med- 
ical Jurisprudence and Sanitary Science, G. W. Hogeboom, 
M. D.; Clinical and Operative Surgery, I. L. Weaver, M. D.; 
Clinical Medicine, C. J. Lee, M.D. Dr. Logan is the Dean 
of the Faculty. 





Upwards of three hundred persons die annually in the strects 
of London, from disease, in addition to deaths from accidents, 
murders, etc. 


iS3" M. Becgerel, of La Pitie, Paris, has tried the hypo- 
phosphites in one hundred cases of phthisis, and declared the 
remedy useless. 
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